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Memorabilia. 





“po render an intelligent being still more 
intelligent ’’ (Montesquieu) : With this 
eminently human motive we endeavour to 
draw the attention of those whom it may con- 
cern to the two different postal addresses 
given above, and so given for over a year now. 
The manager (at Neasden) is the business 
manager, and deals with subscribers as such. 
The editor (at Oxford) is the channel of com- 
munication between contributors and the 
printer, and that is all he is (as editor). 


ANTIQUITY’S temporary reduction in size 

has not had a proportionate effect on the 
amount of reading matter, while for general 
interest this number is equal to almost any 
of its predecessors. 

In the opening article Mr. F. T. Wain- 
wright emphasises the value of field-names to 
historians and archaeologists. Battlefields, 
Roman and other roads, lost manors, moot- 
hills, hill-forts, look-out posts, church-sites 
and other forgotten landmarks are revealed 
by the names of fields and other small fea- 
tures, some in use to-day, some existing only 
in old charters. A twelfth century name, for 
example, has enabled Professor Stenton to 
place the A.-S, Chronicle’s battle of ‘‘ Fethan- 
leag,”’ a.p, 584, at a spot in North Oxford- 
shire, thereby marking a stage in the Saxons’ 
advance. Field-names further serve to con- 
firm or correct the ethnological evidence of 
More important names. With these they do 
not always agree linguistically, Around 
Leicester, however, as Mr. Wainwright shows, 


they swell the number of Danish place-names. 


He deals in greater detail with those result- 
ing from the rather belated Norse settlement 








in the Northern part of the Hundred of 
Wirral, Cheshire. The commonest elements 
here are the Norse holme, carr, flat, rake, 
thwaite and arrowe. A group of mutlers 
reveals the position of a hitherto unknown 
moot-hill. To the numerous Wirral rakes, 
when ‘“‘ paths,’’ can we add a modern main 
thoroughfare, Rake Lane in Liscard? Or does 
rake sometimes mean merely a narrow strip 
of ground? The field-name ‘‘ Kirk Hay ”’ at 
Prenton, remarkable because the place is 
without an old church or any record of one, 
is of further interest since, as Mr, Wain- 
wright will be aware, the earliest known form 
of the manor name is Prestune, ‘‘ Priest’s (or 
priests’) dwelling-place.’’ 

Mr. Colin A. Gresham discusses a peculi- 
arity in the structure of Early Iron Age 
camps, known as “‘ multiple ramparts,’’ with 
especial reference to Maiden Castle, Dorset. 
The two outer walls added to the original 
single wall. are believed by many archaeolo 
gists to have been a protection against in- 
vaders armed with the sling. Mr. Gresham 
argues that the outer walls were built by the 
same population (Iron Age A2) as that which 
raised the innermost rampart, and not by the 
wave of newcomers postulated by Dr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Edward A. Armstrong’s ‘ Crane- 
Dance in East and West’ may remind Celtic 
mythologists of scattered hints that the crane 
was once venerated in North-West Europe. 
Besides the Continental Tarvos Trigaranos 
there are such vestiges as Manannan mac 
Lir’s transformation of his consort Aoife into 
‘* the Lone Crane of Iniskea,’’ and his use of 
her skin after her two hundred years of 
banishment to make the magic ‘‘ Crane-bag ”’ 
which held his wonder-working treasures. 
There was likewise the City of the Two 
Cranes (or of the Magic Crane?) in the Land 
of the Gods—Elysium, whereof the fairy 
warrior sang to the son of the King of Con- 
naught at the Bird Lake. Also the Three 
Cranes belonging to Mider, King of the 
Underworld. Regrettably, there is no Celtic 
memory of a Crane-Dance such as was danced 
in ancient Troy and Delos, and, as Mr. Arm- 
strong tells us, across Asia into China; per- 
haps even in the New Hebrides, if we can 
accept a banded rail as the Crane’s under- 
study, Whatever concerns the mystery of the 
Cretan Labyrinth, or the mystery of China, 
has fascination beyond that of most 
mysteries; and here the twain meet in the 
ritual sacrifice of the divine kind for the 
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benefit of his kingdom, and in the accompany- 
ing dance whose ‘‘ winding figures represented 
Theseus’ wanderings in the Labyrinth on 
Crete.”’ 


Nearly all the alphabets of the last couple 
of thousand years have a common origin. Mr. 
David Diringer, after briefly reviewing exist- 
ing theories of their prototype, submits his 
own contribution towards solving the enigma. 
He thinks they may have taken shape first in 
Palestine or Syria from the North Semitic 
linear alphabet invented, perhaps, by the 
Canaanites, about 1500 B.c. The paper is 
copiously illustrated with reproductions of 
ancient letters used in Asia Minor. 

Mr, E, G. M. Fletcher discusses the ques- 
tion whether Hengist settled in Kent or in 
the Anglian region further north, He thinks 
that, since Nennius’ pronouncement in favour 
of Kent, though partly supported by the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, is uncorroborated by 
Bede and Gildas, we must await further evi- 
dence of an archaeological nature ; especially 
as to whether the first Saxons buried their 
dead or burned them. With Hengist goes 
Horsa. Mr. Fletcher says that Gildas’ men- 
tion of a monument erected in Kent to Horsa 
and bearing his name should be treated with 
scepticism, Was not the White Horse Stone 
near Aylesford supposed to be this ‘‘ monu- 
ment ’’? An erratic boulder, probably ; but 
Gildag as quoted does not say that a monu- 
ment was set up, only that one bore Horsa’s 
name after he was slain in battle ang buried 
in Kent. That the locality of the White 
Horse Stone used to be haunted by a white 
horse and its rider (who was buried there- 
abouts), both of them wrapped in flame, 
might be thought to have perpetuated a 
memory of cremation, if such a theory were 
not so shockingly unscientific. At any rate, 
Aylesford seems to have been a horsy neigh- 
bourhood long before it saw any Saxons. Ex- 
cavations there have unearthed decorative 
steeds that were lying buried when Caesar 
came—strange-looking creatures fit to have 
sired the Uffington effigy. 


A summary of the splendid achievements 
at Avebury since 1925 is reproduced from The 
Times of 23 March. Ten years’ work still 
remains; but appreciation of the results to 
date has already been shown by the Ordnance 
Survey, and two megaliths have been defaced 
by bench-marks cut deep with hammer and 
chisel, 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE INTEREST OF SCOTT’S PUBLIC 
IN THE SUPERNATURAL, 





i. Background, 


JHEN gods manifest themselves, when 
forces beyond the understanding of man 
become operative, when agents which are 
intermediary between divinities (or forces) 
and man impinge on human life, we speak 
of them as supernatural. The term is loose, 
generously inclusive, even vague, because the 
concept itself is highly connotative and shift- 
ing. In the present article, the word ‘‘super- 
natural ’’’ will refer primarily to agents and 
their supposed powers, occasionally to incal- 
culable forces, and infrequently to God or 
the Trinity. 

Belief in the supernatural tends to be 
flexible, to follow strange sinuosities in the 
tracery of change. It goes through periods of 
intensity and of languor, the very existence 
of a particular attitude calling -for modifi- 
cation, if not for reversal. The objective 
play of the intellect may seem to dispel cer- 
tain shadows of the weird, but the imagina- 
tion will recall them as soon as possible. A 
neat and steady progression from complex 
and storied faith to simplified enlightenment 
cannot be observed, but the gradual shifting 
of many supernatural tenets from the centre 
of belief to its circumference is evident. 
Although the supernatural persists, it 
becomes less basic to religion and philosophy, 
more attached to folk faith and the orna- 
mental in art. 

The hysteria of witch hunting and perse- 
cution in the seventeenth century, arising as 
it did in part from unrest, insecurity, and 
suspicion, later relaxed into a more sceptical 
attitude toward divine or diabolical inter 
vention in human affairs. Fear of Catholic 
and civil plots gave way to complacency 
about the social order and man’s position in 
the firmly linked chain of being. Eighteenth- 
century thinkers interpreted phenomena in 
relation to logical patterns in whose dis- 
covery or creation they took pride. Reason, 
however, could trick men into troublesome 
predicaments when applied to the past or 
when analysis of separate instances was 
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extended to the theory itself. Addison’s 
avoidance of the latter dilemma was accept- 
able to many: 


There are some opinions in which a man should 
stand neuter, without engaging his assent to one 
side or the other... When I consider the question, 
whether there are such persons in the world as those 
we call witches, my mind is divided between the 
two opposite opinions; or rather (to speak my 
thoughts freely) I believe in general that there is, 
and has been. such a thing as witchcraft; but at the 
same time can give no credit to any particular 
instance of it. 


The establishment of a temporal boundary 
between past supernaturalism and the unin- 


terrupted operation of known laws of nature | 


offered a solution to the problems created by 
bringing eighteenth-century reason into con- 
flict with Biblical events. This conflict is 
evident in the controversy over miracles. Ex- 
tremists like Thomas Woolston and Peter 
Annet argue that miracles are to be inter- 
preted as pure allegory or as deliberate apos- 
tolic deceptions. Defenders of the faith like 
Bishop Smalbroke, Zachary Pearce, and 
Thomas Sherlock accept all miracles, concen- 
trate on the credibility of the resurrection, or 
consider the disinterestedness of the evan- 
gelical witnesses. After declaring that ‘‘ no 
testimony for any kind of miracle has ever 
amounted to a probability, much less to a 
proof” (An Enquiny Concerning Human 
Understanding), David Hume exempts the 
Christian religion—as founded on faith— 
from the consequences of his own reasoning. 
Conyers Middleton, fearful of the prestige 
which their acceptance would lend to Catho- 
licism, denies the miracles attested by the 
Church fathers and leaves the reader free to 
transfer objections against post-apostolic 
miracles to earlier instances, Bishop Dou- 
glas objects to Hume’s rationalism, sets out 
to disprove ancient pagan as well as modern 
papist miracles, and concludes that ‘‘ the age 
of Christian miracles must have ceased with 
the age of Christian inspiration,’ about a.D. 
100 (The Criterion.) In fact, this accept- 
anee of early Christian supernatural inter- 
vention and disbelief in the continuance 
thereof became practically an eighteenth 
century commonplace. 

To assume, however, that the opinions of 
theologians and philosophers represent the 
average mind would be unwarrantable. 
When Hugh Farmer contends that it is mere 
Popular superstition to suppose that devils 
cause disease, he is going contrary to major- 





ity belief. John Wesley comes somewhat 
closer to representing the views of the com- 
mon man, while exaggerating them.as well, 
when he expresses belief in ghosts, witches, 
and visions, in devils as the root of disease, 
and in demoniacal possession as the explana- 
tion of most cases of lunacy. 


ii. Scott’s Contemporaries. 


Coming to the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century, we find a definite rehabilita- 
tion of the supernatural—of that world of 
ghosts and unearthly powers which was 
thought to intervene between man and the 
hierarchies of gods and devils. The ‘‘ intel- 


| lectual chaos ’’ which Sir Leslie Stephen sees 


at the end of the eighteenth century was 
accentuated by various movements and up- 
heavals which were groping, violent, and 
emotional rather thar securely rational. It 
has been observed that political unrest, 
attended as it is by increased fear, usually 
reanimates belief in the grosser superstitions. 
In England and Scotland, the general appre- 
hension of danger conduced to discussion of 
the existence of evil spirits and, in some 
cases, to an actual reawakening of folk 
creeds and practices. To many orthodox 
minds, Napoleon’s meteoric career suggested 
the frenzy of Satan because his time was 
short. Thus Granville Sharp writes of ‘‘ the 
present awful crisis,’’ in which ‘“‘ the mali- 
cious rage of these spiritual Enemies will 
undoubtedly be excited to the utmost exer- 
tion of diabolical mischief (in Suicides, Duels, 
Murders, &c., &c., besides the horrible 
National Wars and Public Slaughters in all 
parts of the world !) during the short remain- 
ing time that they will be permitted to assail 
all unguarded persons.”” Imaginative echoes 
of such hysterical utterances may be found 
in Walter Scott’s remarks on Napoleon: 

God forgive me! But I think some evil demon 
has been permitted, in the shape of this tyrannical 
monster whom God has sent on the nations visited 
in his anger. I am confident he is proof against 
lead and steel, and have only hopes that he may be 
shot with a silver bullet, or drowned in the torrents 
of blood which he delights to shed. Oh for True 
Thomas and Lord Soulis’s cauldron! (1808). 

Besides, distant and secure as is Napoleon’s pre- 
sent place of exile, we have but scotched the snake, 
not killed him [Macbeth, Il, ii]; and while life 
lasts, especially after his extraordinary return from 
Elba, there will not be wanting many to rely upon 
a third avatar of this singular emanation of the Evil 
Principle. (1816). 


Religious persons were aroused by contem- 
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porary events, which they considered a judg- 
ment of God, to a realization that the founda- 
tion of their faith had been undermined by 
what Lecky calls the ‘‘ gradual, insensible, 
yet profound modification of the habits of 
thought prevailing in Europe.’’ Believing 
sincerely that any denial of infernal spirits 
and their activity was likewise a negation of 
good spirits and an indirect attack on God, 
the more rigid Christians defended their 
faith by an avowal of the theoretical possi- 
bility of witchcraft. I. P., in the last of five 
articles for the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1830), ‘‘ On the Rise and Progress of Witch- 
eraft,’’ refers to cases as special instances of 
providence, ‘‘ for thereby a strong confirma- 
tion of the truth of the sacred volume is 
afforded.’’ In theory, however, I. P. falls 
back on the comfortable compromise of Addi- 
son and Blackstone, 

This tacit admission of the absurdity of 
the grosser tenets of witchcraft was not neces- 
sary in theological discussions on the Witch 
of Endor and the demoniacs of the New 
Testament, the inference usually being that 
fike phenomena could still occur. The 
debate on the Witch of Endor concentrated 
on the problem whether the vision of Samuel 
was a messenger of God, a delusion of the 
sorceress, or a cheat of Satan, and the inter- 
pretation generally accepted was that 
Samuel’s spirit actually appeared to Saul. 
The demoniacs were explained by fundamen- 
talists as persons possessed by veritable 
devils, and by realists as men afflicted by 
known diseases, 

Although the average man was not deeply 
interested in the logical continuity of beliefs 
vouched for by the Scriptures, he did more 
or less instinctively cling to those forms of 
superstition which gave him assurance of 
life after death. The controversy over 
ghosts, which were commonly accepted as 
links with the unseen world, may best be sum- 
marised by the titles of six slight volumes. 
The first three are chapbooks, andi all but the 
last are attempts to alter widespread belief : 

‘An Antidote to Superstition: Or, A 
Cure for those weak minds which are troubled 
with the fear of Ghosts & Witches, or who 
tremble at the consequences of inauspicious 
Dreams or Bad Omens’ (Dunbar, n.d.). 

‘Visits from the World of Spirits, being 
a Collection of Facts relating to the Appear- 
ances of Ghosts, Spectres, and Apparitions: 
To which is prefixed, the Best Cure for 








Imaginary Terrors’ (Glasgow, n.d.). 

‘An Account of Some Imaginary Appari- 
tions, the Effects of Fear or Fraud’ (Stir. 
ing, 1801). 

Joseph Taylor, ‘ Apparitions; or, the 
Mystery of Ghosts, Hobgoblins, and Haunted 
Houses, Developed,’ 2d..ed., enlarged (Lon- 
don, 1815). 

‘ Ghost-Stories ; collected with a particular 
view to counteract the vulgar belief in Ghosts 
and Apparitions, and to promote a rational 
estimate of the nature of phenomena con- 
monly considered as supernatural ’ (London, 
1823). 

T. M. Jarvis, ‘ Accredited Ghost Stories’ 
(London, 1823). 

What beliefs the common people still 
clung to may be surmised from fragmentary 
indications. We are informed that in Scott’s 
homeland Boston’s encounters with Auld 
Nick, which always terminated with the 
latter’s discomfited retreat in an effulgence 
of hellish fire, were popularly received. In 
order to destroy the craft in which witches 
sailed to Flanders, good folk carefully 
crushed eggshells. William Mabon, who died 
about 1836 at the age of ninety-three, pro- 
tected his cows from the machinations of evil 
hags by using red thread, rowan tree peg, 
and circles of hempen rope, and by boiling 
pins in the endangered animal’s blood. He 
also believed that witches and warlocks, in 
the form of bummers (bees), could do harm. 
When an old woman named Margaret Girvan 
died about 1811, it was happily reported that 
the particularly malignant and numerous 
succession of Edencraw witches had come to 
an end. Her lonely departure was attended 
by an exceedingly high wind, which blew 
down a house in the neighbourhood of her 
smoky hut. The fairies were still carefree 
enough to cut capers and strong enough to 
transport mortals through the air. Allan 
Cunningham is remarkably positive and 
inclusive in the introduction to his novel, 
“Sir Michael Scott ’ (1828) : 

That evil spirits trouble the earth, that good 
spirits protect it, and that families and persons ate 
under their influence, is a belief consistent 
human nature; and, what is more to the purpos, 
current amongst mankind. That Fairies lived 
among our pastoral hills, that Brownies frequented 
our hearths, that Witches wrought their spells, that 
the dead came from the grave to admonish or alarm 
the living, that Mermaids haunted our bays atd 
isles, and that Spirits appeared as Satan did of 
among the children of men, are beliefs yet current 
in our country, and not likely to die with a 
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2 
imaginative people dwelling on wild hills and in 
Jonely vallies. 

In extending his survey to Scotsmen in 
general, Cunningham has put the belief in 
the present tense, the creatures and acts in 
the past. The waning of faith suggested here 
is rather pompously lamented by Christopher 
North in ‘ Noctes Ambrosianae’ for March 
1829: ‘‘I fear there is less superstition now, 
James, in the peasant’s heart than of old— 
that the understanding has invaded the 
glimmering realms of the imagination.”’ 
Scott’s testimony, in a letter to Crofton 
Croker of 27 April 1825, is that of a man 
well versed ‘‘ on the subject of elves ghosts 
visions &c. .. I think .. . that the progress 
of philosophy has not even yet entirely 
‘pulled the old woman out of our hearts’ as 
Addison expresses it. Witches are still held 
in reasonable detestation although we no 
longer burn or even score above the breath.” 
But when moralising for the sake of his 
grandson in ‘ Tales of a Grandfather,’ 1st 
Series, Sir Walter writes in a different spirit 
of Macbeth and the three witches: ‘‘ Nobody 
would believe such folly now-a-days, except 
low and ignorant creatures, such as _ those 
who consult gipsies in order to have their 
fortunes told.’? Here, as elsewhere, the mood 
and outlook of the observer, as well as differ- 
ences between ‘‘ creatures ’’ observed, may 
account for conflicting opinions about the 
vitality of popular belief. 

The complexity and uncertainty of the 
reading public’s attitudes on the super- 
natural are suggested by the publication 
between 1811 and 1825 of several books which 
explained spectral illusion as the result of 
bodily or mental disorder. Even as late as 
15 March 1825, Dr. Samuel Hibbert, in ask- 
ing permission. to dedicate the second edition 
of a treatise on spectres to Sir Walter as 
President of the Royal Society, explains that 
the newness of his speculations and the un- 
certainty as to how the public would receive 
them ,deterred him from seeking Scott’s 
countenance for the first edition. The work 
has an analytical title, ‘Sketches of the 
Philosophy of Apparitions; or, an Attempt 
to trace such Illusions to their Physical 
Causes’ (Edinburgh, 1824). But if the scien- 
tific approach was new in 1824, it must have 

n because-of public imperviousness to such 
books as John Alderson’s ‘An Essay on 
Apparitions, in which their Appearance is 
accounted for by Causes wholly independent 





of Preternatural Agency’ (Hull, 1811, and 
London, 1823) and John Ferriar’s ‘ An 
Essay towards a Theory of Apparitions’ 
(London, 1813), Perhaps, the ghosts them- 
selves refused to be laid. Such, at least, is 
the view of two contributors to Blackwood’s 
(1818 and 1830), both of whom attack Fer- 
riar and Hibbert for asserting that the age 
of ghosts and hobgoblins has fled. 

While some authors were either feeding 
the flames of superstition or pouring water 
on the fire, others were writing objective and 
historical studies on the subject. | Charles 
Lamb’s delightful ‘‘ Witches, and Other 
Night-Fears ’’ (1821) treats the phenomena 
of supernatural terror, branching out into 
childhood reminiscences. The  essayist’s 
admission of the logical strength of ortho- 
doxy is particularly interesting: ‘‘ That the 
intercourse was opened at all between both 
worlds was perhaps the mistake—but that 
once assumed, I see no reason for disbelieving 
one attested story of this nature more than 
another on the score of absurdity.’’ In 
1822, a general essay on seventeenth century 
witchcraft appeared in ‘The Retrospective 
Review,’ and a series of articles on the origin, 
progress, and decay of witchcraft, with allu- 
sions to modern survivals in North Wales, 
came out in the London Magazine, Eight 
years later, George Moir turned his criticism 
of G. C. Horst’s ‘ Zauber-Bibliothek ’ 
(Mainz, 1826) for the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view into a summary of dramatic witch- 
craft trials. Incidentally he noticed a forth- 
coming work by Scott: ‘‘ Since this Article 
was put in types, we observe an announce- 
ment of a History of Daemonology and 
Witchcraft for Murray’s Family Library, by 
the person best qualified perhaps in Europe 
for the task—Sir Walter Scott.”’ 


iii. Reception of Scott’s ‘ Letters on 
Demonology.’ 


A satisfactory understanding of the 
temper and state of belief of the general 
public, about which Scott was always con- 
cerned, may be gained from a consideration 
of the novelist’s ‘Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft,’ an informal and rather belated 
study of the supernatural. As early as 1809 
and 1812, Scott had suggested to his friends, 
Robert Surtees and Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, a joint work on unearthly lore. 
Between the latter year and 1823, he com- 
posed in dialogue form part of a book on 
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superstition. This he considered revising 
and completing, but Constable’s offer in 1825 
was not sufficient. The volume was finally 
published by John ‘Murray on 21 Sept. 
1830. Throughout these years, Sir Walter’s 
attitude toward his subject had changed: to 
Surtees, he had written of antiquarian lore; 
to the clever, satiric Sharpe, of a fine lark 
with absurd stories of apparitions; to Con- 
stable, of the advancement of his son Walter 
in military circles. But the actual work was 
brought out in order to reduce the business 
debts which Scott had gallantly shouldered, 
and the task was rendered far from congenial 
by failing health and intense strain. 


Anecdotalists and collectors, on hearing of 
Scott’s activity, experienced a renewal of 
interest in weird tales, transcripts of court 
records and rare pamphlets. With reference 
to the intended opuscule, Allan Cunningham 
writes Lockhart on 3 Sept. 1830: 


I am glad to see that Sir Walter is in the land 
of ‘ Gramarye "—he will charm us all when he 
comes out of it. The belief in witchcraft is still 
strong in the northern land. A shepherds wife 
in my younger days whom I caught churning 
imagined to my great advantage that I had ill or 
unsonsie een: and to appease them and obtain 
butter she made the owner an offering—at that 
moment a welcome one, of butter and scone and 
cream. I supped and the butter made its appear- 
ance rich and yellow. Many a curious look the 
woman took at me whenever she saw me, but I 
never could catch her at the churn again. My 
wife, too, when a gilpie of a lassie was a witness 
to the preparation of a charm in the good town 
of Dumfries which was to remove the witchcraft 
from a milk-cow and moreover retaliate upon the 
witch herself. It was nigh twelve at night—the 
doors were barred, the windows fastened, a clear 
fire burned in the grate when one of the women 
who undertook to manage the whole put a brass 
saucepan on the fire with some of the cows milk 
and pins and needles and nails. ‘“* Now said she 
Mrs. Robertson—that was the name I believe—will 
come flying like a demented creature whenever the 
milk begins to boil—but dinna for the soul of ye 
let her in.” As the milk heated a noise was heard— 
the woman cried ‘* Lord what will become of me” 
& snatching the pan from the fire undid the charm.1 


After the publication of ‘Letters on 
Demonology,’ Lady Louisa Stuart writes her 





1 MS. ‘Letters to J. G. Lockhart, ix, 66, 
National Library of Scotland. See Cunningham's 
description of ‘ the way of restoring milk to the 
udders of a. cow bewitched” in R. H. Cromek. 
‘Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song’ 
(Paisley, 1880); pp. 233-4 [Ist ed., London, 1810], 
also David Hogg, ‘ Life of Allan Cunningham ’ 
(Dumtries, 1875), pp. 131-2, 234. 








a 
friend, the author (25 October), that she has 
been ‘‘ feasting upon the Demonology and 
Witchcraft; yet some stories freshly rung in 
my ears, and I am sure fully equal to any of 
those you tell, give me a longing to attack 
you for civilly supposing the present enlight. 
ened age rejects the superstitions of our for. 
fathers because they were absurd, though | 
grant it has dropped them because they ar 
out of fashion.’’ She next instances a recent 
story of animal magnetism which is every 
bit as miraculous as any supernatural 
happening referred to the agency of fairy or 
devil. ‘‘ My dear Sir Walter, it is not for 
you to toad-eat the March of Intellect when 
it can counter-march in such a manner.” 
She then regales her correspondent with a 
narrative of David Middleton’s widow, who, 
when past fourscore, was haunted by spectres 
for three days; bleeding conduced to her 
recovery. In his reply of 31 October, Scott 
pleads not guilty to the charge: ‘‘ The infer. 
ence was pretty plain that the same reasons 
which explode the machinery of witches and 
ghosts proper to our ancestors must be des- 
tructive of the supernatural nonsense of our 
own days.”’ 

Among the many readers of ‘ Letters on 
Demonology,’ the anecdotal Mrs. Mary Ann 
Hughes was one of the most appreciative. 
On 26 October, in a long chatty epistle, she 


accepts Scott’s challenge (p. 360): ‘‘ But 


who has heard or seen an authentic account 
from Earl St.* Vincent, or from his ‘ com- 
panion of the watch,’ or from his lordship's 
sister ?’’ When not yet ten years old, Mary 
Ann Watts had heard the version of Mrs. 
Gwynn, the most intimate friend of Mrs 
Ricketts, in whose haunted house she had 
passed five dreadful nights and days. 


I remember the sort of hysterical smile with 
which my Aunts endeavoured to carry off their 
fears in order to quiet me... If the. deception 
was caused by Ventriloquism it must have been 
performed by an able hand (or rather voice), & by 
one who had the tact to dove tail it with the 
hideous story connected with the house: its former 
occupant (a M°. Stawell to the best of my recollec- 
tion) was a libertine of no common degree 
been more than suspected of having seduced 4 
beautiful girl, sister to his wife; a child was bom 
& as the story went, was made away with by the 
butler an old man of the vilest character the abet- 
ter and pander to his masters vices: this man 
a singularly harsh voice & those who knew 
parties naturally identified the ghostly dialogue 
with the lady pleading for her child to the um 
natural father & the wicked destroyer: the om 
butler I remember came to an untimely end *..1 
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was the practice of (Mrs Ricketts to write the 
occurrence of each night in a large journal book. .. 
the Duchess of Buckingham .. . says the mystery 
has never been cleared up, tho’ the most probable 
account is that the Diablerie was acted for the pur- 
pose of smuggling. .. When we meet (when will 
that pleasant time come ?) I have a capital ghost 
story | heard since I saw you from a friend who 
had it from a Ghost seer.2 

Scott’s reply indicates that a new type of 
interest has supplanted the much regretted 
“thrill that attended the influence of these 


tales” : 


It winna believe for me. . . The story is never 
told the same way though there is a kind of general 
resemblance... In short the facts are all differ- 
ent and yet the same and hence my disbelief in 
apparition evidence. I do not believe - own ex- 
perience would convert me though I might tremble 
| would reverse the part playd by the devils and 
certainly not believe. I wish you would write 
down Mrs. Rickets story as well as you remember 
it. Every such story on respectable foundation 1s 
a chapter in the history of the human mind. [Mrs. 
Hughes’ circumstantial reply of November 15 may 
be found in Wilfred Partingdon, ‘ The Private 
Letter-Books of Sir Walter Scott’ (London, 1930), 
pp. 339-44.] 

Among Scott’s feminine critics, after Mrs. 
Hughes of Uffington and Lady Louisa 
Stuart, a prominent place should be given 
to Mrs. Anne MacVicar Grant of Laggan, 
who writes Mrs. Smith on 17 November that 
the incidents in Sir Walter’s new book are to 
her mind well told, but very revolting. She 
then proceeds : 


There is so much gross folly and deliberate 
cruelty on the part of the persecutors, and on the 
part of the persecuted so many distinct and con- 
nected circumstances in their confessions, that one 
is at a loss how to keep one’s credulity. . . I knew 
personally the granddaughter of a reputed witch 
who was burnt at Inverness at a later period than 
that which Sir Walter mentions as the latest. She 
was a woman of great powers and strong passions, 
and a notorious scold. The Provost of that day, 
Macintosh by name, was a very good-natured man, 





2 ‘Scott Letter-Books,’ volume xxi, quoted by 
pee of the late Sir Hugh Walpole. We learn 
tom Mary Ricketts’ poltergeist journal that the 
disturbances at Hinton Ampner manor-house lasted 
from the first year of her occupancy, 1765, to 1772. 
The famous ghost watch of John Jervis (elevated 
to the peerage as Earl St. Vincent in 1797) and 
Captain Luttrell was kept on Tuesday _ night, 
August 6, 1771. The explanation of the voices re- 
peated by Mrs. Hughes is hinted at, but not de- 
veloped, in the additional narrative of Mrs. 
Ricketts’ grand-daughter, Martha H. G. Jervis, 
July 10, 1818. See ‘“‘ A Hampshire Ghost Story,” 

Gentleman’s Magazine, ccxxxiii (1872), 
547-57, 666-78. The tracing of hauntings to the 
Protective trickery of smugglers is, of course, highly 
conventional. 





and popular. The culprit was believed in the town 
to possess supernatural powers, and rather boasted 
of the evil she could do, and particularly threatened 
the life of the provost: he was seized with a linger- 
ing illness, probably increased by the apprehension 
that the powers of darkness were in league with 
his magical enemy. So her house was broken open, 
and under her bed were found certain uncouth 
images stuck full of pins, meant to represent and 
also to torment the poor provost, which she at 
length confessed_to be intended for his destruction: 
she was therefore burnt in all the usual forms. Now 
there was little room for incredulity or compassion 
here; for she certainly wished and attempted to 
summon the powers of darkness in aid of her own 
malevolence. 

I was amused at Sir Walter’s caution in keeping 
so entirely clear of the second-sight: like myself, I 
am pretty confident he has a glimmering belief of, 
though not the same courage to own it. 


The epistolary comment continues to seesaw 
between belief and doubt, sometimes coming 
to rest at a noncommittal interest. Not 
many months after visiting Abbotsford, J. L. 
Adolphus read ‘Letters on Demonology’: 


I was (like many other people) a little scandalized 
at finding you protecting what Glanville would call 
the Sadducee side of the question—Too many of 
us, I am afraid, in reading a philosophical work on 
such a subject (at least when written by a man of 
imagination) will ‘leave the pie, to gnaw the 
streamer.” For my own part, I can muster 
credulity enough for a modest ghost-story; but the 
explanations do sometimes savour of the marvel- 
lous. ‘Scott Letter-Books,’ vol. xxii, (ll 
March, 1831] 


The reviews of Scott’s work contain as 
great a variety of opinion on the super- 
natural, ranging from willing acceptance to 
intolerant scepticism, as the articles, books, 
and letters already quoted. Of these the first 
precedes the publication of ‘Letters on 
Demonology,’ and is probably based on an 
advance copy sent to the editor of The 
Athenaeum. The reviewer displays consider- 
able knowledge of Scottish words, places, and 
lore, besides: referring to himself as ‘“‘ an old 
acquaintance ’’ of Sir Walter’s. He praises, 
quotes, and comments interestingly : 


It is the fashion of the present age to doubt 
everything, and believe nothing. That Sir Walter 
Scott is one of this latter generation, we have not 
the means of knowing; but certainly his mode of 
discussing this subject will carry alarm into the 
bosom of many a worthy family. Spectral illusion! 
—there is no illusion in it... We are not to be 
cajoled out of our beliefs by a few well-chosen 
words... Yet, though fallen from its high 
estate ... witchcraft still flourishes; and old 
sagacious dames—some of whom we know—lift a 
tax equal to their support from the faith or the 
credulity of mankind. Even men lived within our 
own memory who were not only deemed uncannie, 
‘but who reckoned themselves such. Captain R—— 
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was so sensible of the ill luck which followed when- 
ever he looked on a churn or on a cow, that he 
avoided meeting his own dairy-maid driving the 
cows to pasture... There is not a matron of sixty 
years or so in all the lowlands of Scotland, who 
could not, in one winter night, relate as many 
legends of witches, fairies, and spirits, of good and 
evil, as would fill a goodly volume. 18 Sept. 
1830]. 

The whimsical mood of the writer for The 
Athenaeum is hardly duplicated in The Court 
Journal (25 September), in which the subject 
is opined to be peculiarly adiapted to Scott’s 
‘habits of study and thought,’’ being one 
about which “‘he has, probably, read ten 
times more than any other person living.’’ 
The reviewer appraises ‘ Letters on Demono- 
logy’ as a philosophic attempt to sweep 
away the belief in the visible appearance uf 
incorporeal spirits and in their intercourse 
with mortals, although the novelist’s creative 
work has hitherto fostered this very belief. 
His inference is that Sir Walter will write 
no more novels ‘‘ founded on or very inti- 
_ mately connected with the superstitious 
beliefs of his own or any other country.” 
According to the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
October, superstitiousness was fairly preva- 
lent : 

The belief in ghosts, notwithstanding the intel- 
lectual advances of the present century, is still very 
general among those who have never contemplated 
the subject philosophically; and the doctrine of 
witchcraft is not yet eradicated from society ; it still 

artially lingers amongst the vulgar and uncultured 

erd. To dispel these monstrous illusions appears 
to be the object of the Author of Waverley, in the 
present work, 

The critic of the Atlas for 3 October 
bemoans humorsomely the ‘‘ recantation of 
the orthodox faith avowed and boasted of by 
the author of ‘ Waverley.’ He is a heretic. 
. . . Ah, die when thou wilt, old Jack, all 
belief in ghosts will die with thee!’ 
Although the article in ‘The Kelectic Re- 
view ’ for December is chiefly devoted to an 
attack on W. Newnham’s ‘ Essay on Super- 
stition ; Being an Inquiry into the Effects of 
Physical Influence on the Mind, in the 
Production of Dreams, Visions, Ghosts, and 
Other Supernatural Appearances’ (London, 
1830), Scott is also found guilty of explaining 
too realistically the very phenomena on which 
belief in a supernal being depends. The 


reviewer gives Sir Walter’s story of the man 
haunted by a skeleton (pp. 30-3) as haply an 
example of God’s “‘severer punishment. . . 
commencing in this life the infliction of that 








———— 


horror on the soul which may perhaps form 
the chief part of future retribution ’’—and 
therefore, certainly not a fit, subject for meta. 
physical investigation ! 


iv.. Scott’s Changing Attitude. 


The apparent inconsistency of these and 
other criticisms is not entirely a matter of the 
liberal, orthodox, or literary bias of the 
individual. For the reader is confused by 
Scott, who is both entertaining in his narra- 
tives and bewildering in his philosophy. 
Logic demands that, having passed judgment 
against manifestations of the unearthly on 
realistic grounds, the author should attack 
the tenets which these discreet instances are 
supposed to validate. Sceptical readers, 
therefore, object to the volume because ‘it 
leaves intact the fundamental theories of 
demonology. Scott’s own conflict and resul- 
tant indecision arise from the fact that his 
religion cannot deny apparitions and that 
his mature reason will not accept them; 
earlier in life, it was his imagination which 
could not give them up. His statements that 
‘‘ the abstract possibility of apparitions must 
be admitted by every one who believes in a 
Deity, and his, superintending omnipotence” 
and that ‘supernatural communication” 
cannot be denied in theory would certainly 
satisfy orthodox readers were it not that, 
after going thus far, he sets about disproving 
every modern case which he chooses to discuss. 

Indeed, it would be unwise to suppose that 
Scott’s compromising andi cautious treatment 
of the uncanny in 1830 is typical of his 
reaction throughout life. As he himself sug- 
gests, his attitude toward the supernatural 
passed through different stages. In youth, he 
was highly susceptible to the marvellous; in 
middle age, imaginatively so; and in his last 
years, logically critical of given instances. 
The first period ended about 1801, and the 
second began to decline in 1814 but continued 
till 1826, when financial troubles, loss of 
friends through death, and infirmity robbed 
life of much of its glamour. During the 
major part of his creative life, Scott cher- 
ished superstition as a reminder of the past 
and as a poet’s fanciful birthright. With 
his Aunt Margaret he could justly say, “It 
soothes my imagination, without influencing 
my reason or conduct.” Ghosts and goblins 
appealed to his fancy as long as the obtru- 
sive activity of the intellect was suspended 
or deflected; thus reason and imagination 
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were trained to function in separate com- 
partments. The balance which Scott tried 
to maintain between these two faculties was 
destroyed in youth by the tyranny of 
imagination and in old age by that of reason. 
But these neat distinctions are partially 
broken down by the inartistic co-existence of 
different attitudes in the same literary work 
or in‘the same life episode. 

The Addisonian mixture of practical scep- 
ticism and theoretical belief, together with 
the legalistic delight in disillusioning 
analysis, constitutes the last phase of Scott’s 
complex and changing response. The devel- 
opment of this particular view may be 
sketched briefly. With the increase of years 
and of training in judicial sifting of evid- 
ence, Scott came ever closer to Hume’s scep- 
ticism about the supernatural in its less 
purely religious forms. The conflict between 
reason and imagination is early suggested by 
the wording of a note on second sight in ‘ The 
Lady of the Lake’ (1810), ‘‘If force of 
evidence could authorize us to believe facts 
inconsistent with the general laws of nature, 
enough might be produced in favour of the 
existence of the Second-sight.’”’ But, being 
“now universally abandoned to the use of 
poetry,’’ the phenomenon has passed from 
one province of belief into another.. The 
rational note becomes dominant in Scott’s 
discussion of witchcraft, Chapter xiv of 
‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ 2nd Series (1828), 
in which the historian asserts that the 
Almighty .no longer miraculously suspends 
natural laws, that ‘‘ the number of supposed 
witches seemed to increase in proportion to the 
increase of punishment,’’ and that witches 
were practically forgotten when laws against 
them were abolished. So Hume reasons 
in ‘The History of England’: ‘‘ Witchcraft 
and heresy are two crimes which commonly 
increase by punishment, and never are so 
effectually suppressed as by being totally 
neglected.’’ Scott also shows his affinity to 
eighteenth century rationalism in his com- 
ment on the Covenanters’ successes and 
escapes, which ‘‘ were imputed, not to the 
operation of those natural causes by means of 
which the Deity is pleased to govern the 
world, and which are the engines of his 
power, but to the direct interposition of a 
miraculous agency, over-ruling and suspend- 
ing the laws of nature, as in the period of 
Scriptural history.’’ 

In keeping with his own growing scepticism 












Scott felt that the new age, mechanical in its 
interests, had little taste for supernaturalism 
or for old-world studies. Alderson, Ferriar, 
and Hibbert had placed in a somewhat fan- 
tastic light the old-fashioned ghost story told 
for a thrill, and not investigated too care- 
fully. Such authors imposed on Scott a not 
altogether consistent scientific objectivity 
which sometimes irked him. Thus he regret- 
fully concludes his ‘ Letters on Demonology’ : 


Tales of ghosts and demonology are out of date 
at forty years and upwards ... it is only in the 
morning of life that this feeling of superstition 
““ comes o’er us like a summer cloud,” affecting us 
with fear, which is solemn and awful rather than 
painful; and I am tempted to think, that if I were 
to write on the subject at all, it should have been 
during a period of life when I could have treated 
it with more interesting vivacity, and might have 
been at least amusing, if I could not be instructive. 

Throughout his life and works, Scott’s 
apparent unpredictability in allegiance to 
imaginative and rationalistic standards of 
value is a fair reflection of the man and of his 
age. 


Brstiocrapaicat Nore: In this article I 
have used Scott’s ‘ Letters,’ ed. Grierson; 
‘ Paul’s Letters to His Kinsfolk’ (Edinburgh, 
1816); ‘Life of Napoleon’ (Philadelphia, 
1827) ; ‘ Journal,’ ed. Douglas ; ‘ Scott Letter- 
Books,’ vol, xiv (Hibbert’s letter); Wilfred 
Partington, ‘Sir Walter’s Post-Bag’ (Lon- 
don, 1932); Lockhart’s ‘ Life’; Sir Herbert 
J. C. Grierson, ‘ Sir Walter Scott’ (Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, 1938); as well as Joseph 
Addison, The Spectator, 14 July 1711; Sir 
William Blackstone, ‘Commentaries on the 
Laws of England,’ chap. iv, 6; Sir Leslie 
Stephen, ‘ History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ 3rd ed. (New York, 
1927) ; Granville Sharp, ‘ The Case of Saul, 
showing that his disorder was a real Spiritual 
Possession (London, 1807); W. E. H. Lecky, 
‘History of the Rise. . . of Rationalism in 
Europe’ (New York, 1866); Thomas Stack- 
house, ‘A History of the Holy Bible,’ ed. 
George Gleig (London, 1817); ‘The London 
Christian Instructor,’ I (1818), 641-8; Hugh 
Farmer, ‘ An Essay on the Demoniacs of the 
New Testament, 2nd ed. (London, 1805); 
James Macknight, ‘ The Truth of the Gospel 
History Shewed’ (London, 1763); William 
Carlisle ‘An Essay on Evil Spirits; or, 
reasons to prove their existence,’ 2nd ed. (Lon- 
don 1825); T. Craig-Brown, ‘ History of Sel- 
kirkshire ’ (Edinburgh, 1886) ; G. Henderson, 
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‘* Proverbs and Popular Sayings of Berwick- 
shire,’ ‘History of the Berwickshire 
Naturalists’ Club,’ I (1834); ‘ Lady Louisa 
Stuart: Selectionsfrom Her Manuscripts,’ ed. 
J. A, Home (Edinburgh, 1899), and the same 
editor’s ‘ Letters of Lady Louisa Stuart to 
Miss Louisa Clinton, 2nd Series (Edinburgh, 
1903) ; ‘ Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan,’ ed. J. P. Grant (London, 
1844) ; and C. O. Parsons, ‘‘ Scott’s ‘ Letters 
on Demonology and Witchcraft’: Outside 
Contributors,’’ ‘ Notes and Queries,’ clxxxii. 
156, 173. Supplementary material may be 
found in Klaas Bos, ‘ Religious Creeds and 
Philosophies . . . in Sir Walter Scott’s Works 
and Biography ere 1932) ; Forbes 
Phillips and R, T. Hopkins, ‘ War and the 
Weird ’ he 1916); Thomas Hardy, 
‘The Trumpet-Major,’ chap. i; William 
Hone, “ Buonapartephobia, 10th ed. (Lon- 
don, 1820); William Henderson, ‘ Notes on 
the Folk-lore of the Northern Counties of 
England and the Borders,’ 2nd ed. (London, 
1879); Allan Cunningham, ‘ Traditional 
Tales of the English and Scottish Peasantry ’ 
(London, 1822); J. G. Dalyell, ‘ Darker 
Superstitions of Scotland’ (Glasgow, 1835) ; 
‘Trial of Joseph Powell, the Fortune-Teller ’ 
(London, 1808); Dedication (1832) of Sir 
David Brewster’s ‘ Letters on Natural Magic 
addressed to Sir Walter Scott’; Henry C. 
McComas, ‘Ghosts I Have Talked With’ 
(Baltimore, 1935) ; George Moir, ‘ Magic and 
Witchcraft ’ (London, 1852) ; Henry Macken- 
zie, ‘The Lounger’ 23 Dec. 1786; Henry A. 
Beers, ‘A History of English Romanticism 
in the Nineteenth Century’ (New York, 
1901); R. H. D. Barham, ‘ Life and Letters 
of the Rev. Richard Harris Barham’ (Lon- 
don, 1870), I, 305-15; J. H. Ingram, 
‘Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of 
Great Britain’ (London, 1929); The Tatler, 
23 Sept.-7 Oct. 1830; ‘ Journal of the Rev. 
John Wesley,’ ed. Nehemiah Curnock (Lon- 
don, 1909), May 1768; ‘ Letters from and to 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe,’ ed. Alexander 
Allardyce (Edinburgh, 1888); ‘ Works and 
Life of Walter Bagehot,’ ed. Mrs. Russell 
Barrington (London, 1915), iii, 68-9; ‘ Jour- 
nal of the Rev. Joseph Wolff’ (London, 
1839), pp. 188-9; and ‘ Scott Letter-Books,’ 
vols, xvi. and xvii (Mrs. Grant on the second 
sight and‘on the understatement of her own 
belief in ‘ Essays on the Superstitions of the 
Highlanders of Scotland, 1811,’ April 1827, 
and March 1828), xviii (Joseph Wolff on a 








modern Arab demoniac 31 July 1829) ang 
xix (M. J. Horne on his projected book, 
‘ Apparitiana—Or Evidence of the Actual 
Appearance . . . of Supernatural visitants, 
18 Dec. 1829), Other references occur in the 
article itself, 


Coteman O. Parsons. 
College of the City of New York. 


NOTES ON “KING.” XX. 


2314. At the end, is ‘‘ inefficient’ a mis. 
print Or an irony out of place? 

23144. Qui populum accusat omnes excusat, 
Map, ‘“‘de Cur. Nug.’ 1 cap. 10, he who 
accuses a whole people excuses all indivi. 
duals; i.e. general indictments are uselese, 
e.g. in sermons. 


2314p : 


Qui procul hinc, the legend’s writ,— 
The frontier grave is far away— 
Qui ante diem periit: 
Sed miles, sed pro patria. 
H. Newbolt, {Clifton Chapel.’ Who died far 
away and before his time, but as a soldier 
fighting for his country. A fountain erected 
in 1903 as a memorial to members of Guy’s 
Hospital killed in the Boer War has in bronze 
letters ‘“‘ Ante diem perierunt sed militantes 
sed pro patria.’’ Readers of Newbolt in- 
evitably take the “ legend ’’ to be at Clifton, 
but it is not, 

2323. Read sibi qui. Bentley’s comma 
after totus is no doubt right though it spoils 
a familiar tag, the sense being “all self- 
contained, smooth and round,” as a perfect 
sphere, the Stoic simile for a wise man. King 
did badly to desert Conington here. With 
sibi imperiosus cf. ille potens sui, (. 3.29.41, 
and our “ lord of himself,’’ used by Wotton, 
Dryden, Blake, Byron, Disraeli, Words- 
worth, and no doubt many more. Scott 
quotes without totus in the ‘ Antiquary,’ 
Chap. 13 and an editor instructs the young 
by translating ‘‘ comfortable-looking _ per- 
son.”’ 

2324. Quis parentem laudabit, 
felices filia ? ris matép aivnoe ei p27) KaKodai- 
poves viot; None but poor creatures of sons 
will praise their fathers, i.e. they have no 
distinctions of their own. Cic. ad Att, 
1.19.10 quotes the first three words. Plutarch’s 
‘ Life of Aratus,’ init. gives the origin. 

23525. Henry well explains these mysterious 
lines as a rather awkward parenthesis, 


nisi in- 
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designed to anticipate the obvious objection, 
“How did Anchises get off his thousand 
years of purgation? ”’ 

Each suffers as his guilt is great; soon to Elysium, 
Ample and pleasant to the eye, a holy few we come. 

2327. Obviously indebted to Hor. ‘ Sat. 
1.4.81, absentem qui rodit amicum. 

2330. Qui stupet in titulis et imaginibus. 
Whom a title or a coronet strikes dumb. This 
is confusing translation and imitation. 
Conington’s ‘‘ busts and lineal trees’ should 
be given first, and then the paraphrase. 

2331. Tyrrell quotes Euripides’ ¢yoiv 
gwrov, and Terence’s ‘‘tacent, satis laud- 
ant.’ When the legates asked Becket if he 
would return to England ‘‘ Non facta aliqua 
consuetudinum mentione,’’ he replied in a 
proverb of our nation ‘‘ quod taciturnus 
spiritum praetendit confitentis,”’ that by 
silence a man gives the impression of con- 
sent, John of Salismury, ‘ Epp.’ 227 ef. 
Eurip. p. 967 (Nauck 1856),  ) yap cowry 
tois gopoiow amoxpiots. In the quotation 
given from the Iph. in Aul, read 6 ovyav. 

23324. Qui tetigerit picem inquinabitur ab 
ea, “‘ Ecclus.”? 13, 1. He that toucheth pitch 
shall be defiled therewith. Cf. Spenser, 
‘Shep. Cal. May.’ 74, ‘‘ Who touches pitch 
mought needes be defilde.”’ 

2335. ‘‘ Those who prefer their wine old, 
I call wise,’? would read a little better. Con- 
trast Pindar, ‘ Ol.’ 9.48, ‘‘ Praise old wine 
and new poetry.’’ Actor and poet, each cracks 
up his own wares. 

* 23374. Quocunque ieceris stabit. However 
you throw it ’twill stand. Legend round the 
three-leg symbol on a Manx penny. 

23384. Quod caret alterna requie durabile 
non est. Ovid, Her. 4, 89. Nothing endures 
without intervals of repose. Spenser, ‘ Shep. 
Cal, Sept.’, 240, ‘‘ Whatever thing lacketh 
chaungeable rest, Mought needes decay, when 
it is at best.’’ 
2343a. Quod non potest, vult posse, qui 
mmium potest. Seneca, ‘ Hippol.’, 215. 
Excessive power desires power over what is 
beyond its power. a 

2343p. Quod non fecerunt barbari fecere 
Barberini, What the barbarians left undone 
the Barberini did. | Pasquin’s sarcasm on 
Urban viii, the Barberini pope, ‘‘ whose 
noble palace was built out of the quarry of 
the Colosseum,’’ and who committed other 
grievous depredations, 

2347. Quod semper, quod ubique . . . 












‘This has become to many minds rather the 
badge of superstition than the test of Catho- 


lic truth.’”’ F, W. H. Myers, ‘The Greek 
Oracles.’ 
2350... . Flectere si mnequeo superos 


Acheronta movebo.—Quoted by Arnold about 
getting the Dissenters’ help for Reform 
(1831) ; on Lord FitzWilliam asking them to 
subscribe for York Minster (1843); and by 
John of Salisbury on Saul and the witch, 
‘ Policrat.’, 2, 27. 

2350a. Quod Sirenes cantare sint solitae. 
Suet. ‘ Tib.’, 70. What song the Sirens used 


to sing. A typical question to puzzle the 
learned. Browne, ‘ Urn-burial,’ chap. v, 


*“not beyond all conjecture.’’ This is mis- 
quoted by Lamb, ‘The Old and the New 
Schoolmaster.’ 

TALA. . Superanda omnis fortuna 
ferendo.—Seneca, ‘de Vita Beata,’ 27, 3, 
quotes Socrates as saying to his revilers 
‘*ferendo vos vincam.’’ Chaucer’s Criseyde 


commends the tag to Troilus, 4, st. 227, 
‘““Men seyn, ‘the suffraunt overcometh, 
pardee.’’ Gower, ‘Vox Clam.’, 3, 409, 


‘ Nobile vincendi genus est pacientia; vincit 
Qui patitur ; si vis vincere, disce pati.”” But 
Temple says that patience is no virtue, being 
always the child of necessity; and Henry on 
Virgil adds, ‘‘ The old lie. . . The victory 
which we have over fortune by patience is the 
kind of victory the thief has at the gallows. 
. . . See the lie exposed by Virgil himself in 
line 22, ‘Superat quoniam fortuna, sequa- 
mur ’.”’ 

23554, Quomodo quisque potest, mi Lucili 
(se. faciat). Seneca, ‘ Epp.’, 51. Let each 
man do as he can, my dear Lucilius. Clearly 
a proverb. See clxxi. 133. 

2359. See Jebb on Soph. ‘ Antig.’, 622 
(app.), and clxxx. 460. Read James 
Duport. The first Greek lines given 
are in Nauck’s Adespota 379, and the second 
ibid. 240. See Herbert, ‘ Jac. Prud.’, 688. 
Bréal, ‘Semantics,’ 207, gives Sanscrit, and 
renders, ‘‘ For whom the gods prepare death, 
from him do they wrest the mind.” Cf. 
Livy 5, 37 init. ** Adeo obcaecat animos 
fortuna, ubi vim suam ingruentem refringi 
non vult,’’ even so does Fortune blind men’s 
wits, when she desires her assault not to be 
withstood ; said of the neglect to appoint a 
dictator in face of the Gallic threat. For 
*“ spurious Latinity ’’ read ‘‘ late Latinity,”’ 
for demento occurs in the Vulgate. 

2360. Quos ego—. Marston, ‘ The Fawne,’ 
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3, ‘‘ What! are these haires unwise? Looke 
too’t, quos ego, a figure call Aposiopesis or 
Increpatio.”” Mme de Sévigné, 20 Sept. 
1671, on the insult of a stormy September, 
‘‘ je ferois un beau bruit, Quos ego!’ Scott, 
‘The Surgeon’s Daughter,’ chap. 1, ‘‘ the 
celebrated Quos ego of Neptune in the first 
Aeneid.”’ 

2361, Plutarch, ‘De Trang. Animi’, quotes 
Carneades, that as censers long retain their 
sweet odour, so do virtuous deeds remembered 
cause an inward joy. Quintil. 1, 1, ‘‘ Natura 
sumus tenacissimi eorum quae rudibus annis 


percipimus, ut sapor quo nova _ imbuas 
durat.’’ See ‘ Engl. Parnassus,’ 1828, 1829, 


2160, for Harington, Lodge and Hudson. Cf. 
the leonine pentameter, ‘“‘ Quae nova testa 
capit, inveterata sapit,’”’ and the English 
proverb, ‘‘ The cask savours of the first fill.”’ 

2365, Chaucer, ‘Sq. Tale,’ 202, ‘‘ Diverse 
folk diversely they demed; As many hedes, 
as many wittes ther ben.’’ Spenser, ‘ F.Q.’, 
4, 5, 11, ‘‘ Diverse wits affected divers beene.’’ 

2369. Read “‘ should have been despoiled.”’ 
Quoted by Fox in the House of Commons, 
22 Feb. 1784. 

2371. Jeremy Taylor adds, ‘‘ Cum fueris 
alibi, vivito sicut ibi,’? when you are else- 
where, live as they do there; which Gabriel 
Harvey has with ‘‘ more loci ’’ of Don Diego’s 
conforming to King Harry’s religion. Eras- 
mus, ‘ Adages,’ 1, 7, 83, has a long article 
on ‘‘ Polypi mentem obtine;”’ intrqducing 
also the chameleon and St. Paul—omnia 
factus omnibus, all things to all men. 

2372a. Ragieni di (del) stato. Reasons of 
state, political considerations. Bacon, ‘ Adv. 
of Learning,’ 1, 2, 3, ‘‘ Whereof: the same 
Pius Quintus could not hear spoken with 
patience.”’ 
**(How to accost him?) Step into some 
ragioni del stato, and so make my induction.” 

2375. Wesley, ‘ Journal,’ 2 Oct. 1764, ‘‘I 
breakfasted at Devizes with Mr. B——, a 
black swan, an honest lawyer.’’ 





Jonson, ‘ Cynthia’s Revels,’ 1, 1, | 





Montaigne 1, 38, with references to Bias and 
Ecclesiasticus. The gates of Thebes and the 
mouths of Nile were each seven. 

2383, Sandye’s rendering is more literal, 
‘The miserable eas’ly life despise; More 
valiant he who bears his miseries.”’ 

2383a. Rebus nox abstulit atra colorem, 
Virg. ‘ Aen.’, 6, 272... Black night has re 
moved all colour from things. Cf. Le Moine 
on night, ‘‘ De toutes les couleurs ne fait 
qu’ une grande ombre.”” In ‘The Ring 
given to Venus,’ Morris presents two super- 
natural figures which ‘‘ in the moon’s despite 
Were coloured clear . . . And terrible was 
that to see.’’ Contrariwise, in Prudentius’ 
morning hymn, ‘‘Rebusque iam color redit”; 
and Chapman imposes ‘‘Colour-giving light” 
on Homer. Servius says Epicureans main- 
tained this against Academics, 

2383p. Recepit non rapuit. He did not 
purloin but accepted, a gift not a theft. 
“Can anything beat Swift’s remark on 
King William’s motto, that the Receiver was 
as bad as the Thief?’’ Coleridge. 

23844. Recta ingenia debilitat verecundia, 
perversa confirmat audacia. Pliny, ‘Ep’, 
4, 7, 3. The right-minded are weakened by 
diffidence, the wong-headed are strengthened 
by impudence. He quotes Thuc, 2, 40, 
dpabia pev Opacos, oywrpos SE dxvov Pépel, 
‘‘ Other men,’’ says Pericles, ‘* are courage- 
ous from ignorance but hesitate upon reflec- 
tion.’’ 

23854, Refulget . . . genitor in te totus. 
Seneca, ‘Hippol.’ 657. All your fathe? 
shines in you. Cf. Milton, ‘ P.L.’, 3, 137, 7, 
196, ‘‘ in him all his father shone.’’ Shake- 
speare, ‘Hen. V.’, 4, 6, 31, ‘‘ All my mother 
came into my eyes.” Dryden’s Aeneid is 
full of this idiom. 

23968. Res dura et regni novitas me talia 
cogunt Moliri. Virg. ‘ Aen.’, 1, 563. My 


| case is hard; my rule is young and I am 


2377. Referred to by Gresset at the begin- | 
ning of ‘ Vert-Vert,’ ‘‘ Dans maint auteur | 


de science profonde J’ai lu qu’on perd & trop 
courir le monde.”’ Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 3, 


4, 84, gives 


AiBos KvdAwddpevos TA Pdkos ov | 


mou, a rolling stone gathers no moss—possi- | 


bly his own Greek. Borrow has the inevit- 
able opposite, ‘The dog that trots about 
gets a bone.” 


2378. Rari quippe boni. . . —Quoted by 


| 


compelled to take such measures. Washing- 
ton used this of his treatment of Major 
André. It was Carteret’s effective retort to 
Swift’s attack, about the Drapier’s Letters. 
See Scott’s ‘ Life of Swift,’ §5. 

2397s. Res est severa voluptas. There is 4 
certain severity in pleasure. Tatler No. 16. 

23978. Res est solliciti plena timoris amor. 
Ovid. ‘ Her.’, 1, 12. Love is a thing ay ful 
bisy drede. Chaucer, ‘ Troilus,’ 4, 1645. 

2401. Eight lines earlier in Seneca comes 
‘““Mens regnum bona possidet,” a virtuous 
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mind owns a kingdom. Cf, Dyer’s famous 
lines, ‘‘ My mind to me a kingdom is,’’ given 
with a garbled text in Percy’s ‘ Reliques.’ 

9402. The king can do no wrong. ‘‘ What- 
ever he doth, it can be no injury to any of 
his subjects, being partly their own act. He 
may commit iniquity [against God], but not 
injury or injustice in the true sense.” 
Hobbes, ‘ Leviathan,’ 18. He quotes David 
on Uriah’s murder, ‘‘ Against Thee only 
have I sinned.”” Johnson maintained the 
maxim against Goldsmith. 

24034, Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 3, 5, 1, has four 
columns on ‘ Risus Sardonius,’ e.g., Odyssey 
20, 302. King’s rendering is wrong, for the 
preceding words are ‘‘ Videris mihi vereri 
ne,” you seem to me to fear that we shall 
laugh sardonically. 

G. G. L. 
V. R. 


A CANADIAN INTERVIEW WITH 
WALT WHITMAN. 


(Abridged from ‘ American N. 
May 1943.) 


[N the summer of 1880 Whitman was om the 

train with his Canadian friend, Richard 
Maurice Bucke, en route to the latter’s home 
in London, Ont. The train was boarded at 
Paris, Ont., by a reporter of the London 
Free Press, 


A card was handed to Dr. Bucke, who spoke a 
few words in private to Mr. Whitman. Without 
waiting for further formalities, the poet reached 
out his hand, and, with a slight American accent, 
said, warmly : 

“Most happy to meet you. I’m one of the 
fraternity myself. Been a newspaper man most 
of my life. You wish to have an item about me? 
Well, I never go back on a newspaper man. Come 
right into the car.” 

Dr. Bucke: ‘ Well, this is taking time by the 
forelock. How did you know we were aboard 
the train?” 

Whitman: “Oh, you trust a newspaper man to 
know when an item of news is about to turn up; 
they know it by instinct.” 


The ice thus broken, the reporter was soon 
asking : 


and Q.’, 
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mechanical work, would it?” 

“Oh, I don’t think you are right in supposing 
that to be the case,” answered Mr. Whitman. ‘My 
theory of poetry is that it is not at all incompatible 
with labour and all that accompanies it. Oh, no; 
poetry and work are not necessarily separated ; they 
may go together quite harmoniously.” 

From this point we represent the speakers 
by initials, where necessary. 


R.: ‘“* What were the inspirations which led you 
to write it?’ 

B.: “You will beat me if you find that out.” 

W.: “ The doctor has been trying to glean that 
information from me all the oo Philadelphia. 
I have been curious fo solve that problem myself, 
and should like to know the answer very much. 
You may say that the first edition was printed by 
the critter himself.” ¢ 

.: “*How was it received?” 

W.: “ Well, my friends don’t like me to speak 
much on this point; but with a desire to be truth- 
ful, I must say that it was received both in Europ: 
and America, with kicks and buffets, and I came 
near being kicked and buffeted myself for writing 
it. There was, however, an exception among a 
small but determined minority of persons, who 
seemed to take kindly to it.” 

‘“* What class of people would you call them?” 

“No particular class,’ was the reply. ‘‘ They 
were those who seemed to have found an—I know 
no better word to use than—affinity. I suppose, 
partly because I have so much persistence and will- 
ingness, I kept dn printing other editions. It pleased 
me and pleased this small minority of friends. The 
last two editions, however, have been received with 
a more marked and determined advocacy by my 
readers. The minority, although small, has 
assumed more respectable proportions — I hope I 
may always say the respectable so far as quality 
is concerned—and particularly in Europe.” 

“Rather than in your own country?” 

“Yes, I think so, although my friends on this 
side of the water don’t want me to admit it.” 

“‘ What would you attribute that to?” 

“Not to anything in particular,” said Mr. Wh't- 
man, as he seemed to be getting into a favourite 
subject. “There is young blood coming in, not enly 
in our Own country, but in Europe. Young fellows 
are coming forward without sufficient strength to 
maintain themselves against the authority of 
orthodoxy; but the boys are growing. Aside from 
that, however, I have a great friend in Zola, the 
French author, who has written to me tw‘ce saying 
that he swears by ‘ Leaves of Grass.’ Ferdinand 


| Freiligrath was also a great friend of mine.” 


“You are an American, Mr. Whitman, born at | 


West Hill, Suffolk Co., L. I., in 1819, I believe?” 

Yes, you have the historical part of it all right. 
And I am a printer, too, and am not ashamed of 
it, I worked at it for several years, and would 
df Soasiderable at it yet if I was a little more in- 


“The writing of poetry would not be assisted by 


B.: “ Oh, most of the distinguished literary men 
are readers and admirers of ‘ Leaves of Grass.’ 
Tennyson and rr 

W.: “Well, Tennyson has not put himself on 
record. He has the judgment to like me personally, 
but has never committed himself with regard to 
my works. Ruskin, however, has recorded himself 
as my friend.” 





Omitting much about Whitman’s experi- 
ences as a nurse in the Civil War, we con- 
fine ourselves for the present to ‘ Leaves of 
Grass.’ 
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R.: ‘ You write in a somewhat peculiar style, 
it is said, and without rhyme?” 

** Yes; there is no rhyme in it, and a good many 

ople say no sense; but if you ask me,the reason 
P shall be unable to answer you. I may say, how- 
ever, that the basis of my poetry is human fratern- 
ity, comradeship—I like that word. I was working 
at carpentering and making money when _ this 
‘Leaves of Grass’ bee came to me. I stopped 





working and from that time my ruin commenced.” 

B. “ I would like to get a few more men ruined 
by_ that means.” ; 

: “Many of my friends and relations were 
very angry about it.” i 

B.: ‘“ Thought you were throwing away your 
life, did they?” 2 f 

.: “Yes; I was, too, from’ a business point 
of view. I went down to Long Island on a long,’ 
cold, bleak promontory, where but one farmer re- 
sides, and I lived there while ‘ Leaves of Grass’ 
were gestating. I wrote my first copy and threw 
it into the sea.” 

: “ What made you destroy it?” 

W.: “‘ Well, I said to myself what better is this 
than ten thousand other poems, and tore it up. 
I knew I had an idea that had not been expressed 
by other poets, so I tried three or four more times, 
until at last the illustrious work—I may say—ap- 
peared. At present, although my friends are greatly 
in the minority, they are determined and persistent, 
and curious as it may appear have among them a 
great many ladies.” 

: “Was there much difference between these 
first writings and the final issue?” 

.: “Yes; there was in some respects; but I 
was determined that nothing bitter or that would 
cast reflection on my country would appear.” 

R.: “ Intensely loyal, eh?” 

W.: “ Well, when I was young I: had an intense 
anti-slavery spirit, which was shown in my writings. 
Since that time I have been down South, and found 
out that there was no more slavery there fifty years 
ago than there is to-day in the North. Legally, how- 


ever, the blacks were slaves. To be briet, however, | 


I think the idea of my books is conveyed in that 
one word, ‘ comradeship.’ ” 


Ep. 


ALINDROMES (See ‘ Fonts with Palin- 
drome,’ clxxxiv. 107, 173).—While the 
most usual reference of the word Palindrome 
is to the Greek inscription NIVON ANONH- 
MATA, MH NONAN OWIN, found on the 
base of the fountain in St. Sophia, Istanbul, 
it has admittedly been copied on a large num- 
ber of church fonts in this country ; these are 
a summarized in Mr. A. G. R. Bucx’s 
ist. 

However, the very meaning of the word, 
signifying ‘“‘running backwards” (radu, 
Spowew,) may well be looked for in a secular 
setting, and that in English, French or Latin 
lettering. Either a word or a phrase, capable 

















of being read both forwards and backwards, 
serves its purpose without changing its sense, 
Thus a Christian name, such as Ada, Eye 
or Hannah, and a surname such as Killik 
or Laval may be cited. One may find the 
phrase MADAM, I’M ADAM ingeniously and 
fancifully inverted to denote Adam’s first 
observation to Eve! Other palindromes are: 
NAME . NO, ONE. MAN, and LEWD. DID. 1, 
LIVE & EVIL. 1. DID . DWEL; 

but the loose spelling of ‘‘ dwell ’’ with one 
‘*]”? and the use of the ampersand in the 
middle of the sentence may be considered un- 
fortunate, 

L’AME . DES . UNS . IAMAIS . 
MAL looks rather puerile. 

Among Latin palindromes one has met the 
following : 


N USE , DE. 











ROMA . TIBI . SUBITO . MOTIBUS . IBIT. 
AMOR; also ROMA. IBI . TIBI , SEDES . IBI. 
TIBI . AMOR; and sUBI . DURA. A. RUDIBUS 
as well as SOLE . MEDERE . SEDE . EDE. 


SEREDp . MELOS. 

A lady of rank in the reign of Elizabeth, 
being the victim of some scandal which forced 
her to retire from the Court, is alleged to have 
got some satisfaction out of the motto that she 
coined for herself, ABLATA . AT.. ALBA. Read 
either way, it might denote that she was 
retired but pure! 

The palindrome sI . NUMMI . IMMUNIS 
is imputed to a Roman lawyer who might 
have said ‘‘ Pay me my fee, and you can go 
scot-free.”’ 

Not only backwards and forwards, but up- 
wards and downwards, may be read this 
strange example: 

SATOR 
AREPO 
TENET 
OPERA 
ROTAS 

G. R. Clark is said to have written or pub- 
lished a book on ‘‘ Palindromes”’ at Glasgow 
in 1887, but I can’t find a copy. It should 
be informing. 

Maurice W. BrockwELt. 


IR W. A. RALEIGH AND THE 
BACONIANS,—The Editor of Baconana 

is so good as to send us successive numbers 
of his quarterly, and since that periodical 
has taken no notice of our challenge (at 
clxxxiv, 79) to show reason why Jonsons 
epigram: ‘ Poore Poet-Ape’ should be taken 
as referring to Shakespeare the actor, We 
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shall put our challenge to the Baconians in 
a more general form, in the words of Sir W. 
A, Raleigh (letter of 20 June 1912) : 


All the Baconians whose writings I have ‘ead 
came to the study of Shakespeare with a case to 
prove. Not one of them, so far as I know, has 
given evidence of a study of the’ plays for their 
own sake. They are pleaders, who enjoy a hobby. 
Their view of Shakespeare is about as complete as 
Sergeant Buzfuz’s view of Mr. Pickwick. 

All the Baconian treatises that I have read make 
much of the contrast between the so-called enor- 
mous learning of the plays and the small oppor- 
tunities of the so-called yokel of Stratford. This 
contrast, which has inspired many a treatise, reveals 
a profound misconception. No good scholar who 
knows the plays of Shakespeare could possibly 
mistake him for a learned man. . 

D. 


“MHE GLASS OF FASHION AND THE 

MOULD OF FORM.’’—One of the lines 
in Ophelia’s speech describing Hamlet’s 
qualities is known to everyone, and it has 
been applied to Sir Philip Sidney, the ideal 
gentleman, However, the similarity of its 
phrasing to the first sentence in North’s 
translation of Plutarch’s ‘ Life of Aemilius ’ 
seems never to have been noted. A compari- 
son of the two lines strongly suggests that 
Shakespeare had North’s words in mind or 
at least recollected them subconsciously : 


The glass of fashion and the mould of form. 
—Hamilet, Ill, i, 161. 


When I first beganne to write these lines, my in- 


tent was to profit other: but since, continuing and 
going on, I have muche profited my self by looking 
into these histories, as if I looked into a glasse, to 
frame and facion my life, to the mowld and pat- 
terne of these vertuous noble men, 

—“The Life of Paulus Aemilius,” Plutarch’s 
Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans Englished 
by Sir Thomas North (“* The Tudor Tarnslations ” ; 
London, 1895), II, 196. 

Grorce L. Barnett. 

1232 E. Wylie St., Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A. 


TROLLOPE’S APOLOGIA.—“ Just as the 

habitually busy man is the best novel- 
reader, so he is the best novel-writer; so the 
best novelist is the busiest man. It is... 
because I ‘ grind out’ my men and women 
that I endure them. It is because I create 
them by the sweat of my brow that I venture 
to look them in the face. My work is my 
salvation. If this great army of puppets 
came forth at my simple bidding, then indeed 
I should die of their senseless clamour. But 
as the matter stands, they are my very good 
friends. The pains of labour regulate and 
consecrate my progeny. If it were as easy. to 





write novels as to read them, then, too, my 


stomach might rebel against the phantom- 


peopled atmosphere which I have given my- 


self to breathe.’’ 


That is Trollope: he tells us as much in his 
‘ Autobiography,’ but it is Henry James who 
is writing, at the age of twenty-one, a typical 
novelist’s apologia. He goes on: 
endowed with 


tf the novelist the greatest 


“ facility’ ever known wrote with a tenth part of 
the ease attributed to him, 
sufficiency might be a seventh wonder. 


then again his self- 
But he only 
half suffices to himself, and it is the constant endea- 
vour to supply the missing half, to make both ends 
meet, that reconciles him to the occupation. 


J. T. 


HE PROSE OF COVENTRY PATMORE 
(See ante p. 40).— 


Barry ‘CORNWALL AND PAaTMORE ON 
CuiLp-Love. 


** Barry Cornwall ”’ wrote: 


When my fifth was running into my sixth 
year... I was much noticed by a young 
person, a female . She was a pretty, 
delicate girl, and very amiable; and I be- 
came—yes, it is true, for I remember the 
strong feelings of that time—enamoured of 
her. My love had the fire of passion, but 
not the clay which drags it downwards; it 
partook of the innocence of my years, while 
it etherialised me. Whether it was the 
divinity of beauty that stung me, or rather 
that lifted me above the darkness and im- 
maturity of childhood, I know not; but 
my feelings were anything but childish. By 
some strong intuition I felt that there was 
a difference (I knew not what) that called 
forth an extraordinary and impetuous 
regard. 


On this Patmore commented (‘ Bryan Waller 
Procter,’ 1877, p. 36): 


These infantine passions, almost pecu- 
liar to and perhaps almost invariably 
occurring in the childhood of poets, 


are events of extreme importance in 
the history of their souls; and the world 
is probably indebted for one of its very 
highest blessings, namely, the imaginative 
glory which irradiates its idea of love, to 
the fact that the poets, who are mainly the 
originators and promulgators of that idea, 
have had this singular capacity for loving, 
with the full vehemence of passion, in the 
innocence and ignorance of early childhood ; 
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their manhood retaining, amid all its error 
and obscuration, the happy memory of that 
smokeless flame. 


It is curious to note that both these prose 
passages were made into poems, the Barry 
Cornwall passage by Patmore (‘‘ Eros ’’) and 
the Patmore passage by Alice Meynell (‘‘ The 
Two Boyhoods ’’), 

FRaNcEs PRICE. 


ENRY JAMES ON THE POETRY OF 
ARNOLD.—I have quoted (at ante p. 1) 
part of what Henry James wrote on Arnold’s 
poetry in the English Illustrated Magazine, 
January 1884, but the whole of it will be 
new to almost everybody, and is well worth 
setting afloat on the stream of criticism which 
makes for intelligence : 


As a poet, Matthew Arnold is really singular ; 
he takes his place among the most fortunate writers 
of our day who have expressed themselves in verse, 
but his place is somewhat apart. He has an imag- 
ination of his own, but he is less complete, less 
inevitable—as he says in his essay on Wordsworth 
that that poet said of Goethe—than the others. His 
form at moments is less rich than it might be and 
the Wordsworthian example may perhaps _ be 
accused here and there of having sterilized him. 
But this limited, just a little precarious, character 
of his inspiration adds to his value for people who 
like the quality of rareness in their pleasures, like 
sometimes to perceive just a little the effort of the 
poet, like to hear him take, breath. It reminds 
them of the awkwardness of line which we see in 
certain charming painters of early schools (not 
that Mr. Arnold is early !) and which seems a con- 
dition of their grace and a sign of their freshness. 
Splendour, music, passion, breadth of movement 
and rhythm we find in him in no great abundance; 
what we do find is high distinction of feeling (to 
use his own word), a temperance, a kind of modesty 
of expression, which is at the same time an artistic 
resource—the complexion of his work; and a re- 
markable faculty for touching the chords which 
connect our feelings with the things that others have 
done and spoken. In other words, though there is 
in ‘Mr. Arnold’s poems a constant reference to 
nature, or to Wordsworth, which is almost the same 
thing, there is even a more implicit reference to 
civilization, literature, and the intellectual exper- 
ience of man. He is the poet of the man of cul- 
ture, that accomplished being whom he long ago 
held up for our consideration. Above all he is the 
poet of his age, of the moment in which we live. of 
our ‘“‘ modernity,” as the new school of criticism 
gives us perhons license to sav. When he sneaks 
of the nast. it is with the knowledge which onlv our 
own time has of it. With its cultivated simnlic'tv. 
its aversion to chean ornament. its slight abuse of 
meagreness for distinction’s sake, his verse has a 
kind of minor magic and always goes to the point 
—the particular ache, or regret, or coniecture. to 
which poetry is supposed to address itse'f. It rests 
the mind, after a good deal of the other poetical 
work of the day—it rests the mind, and I think I 








may add that it nourishes it. 


MemoraBIList, 


(jAMBRIDGE RETROSPECT.—May | 

add a short note to the interesting noticg 
of Dr, Glover’s book (ante p. 89)? The 
bright particular stars of the chapter headed 
‘Our College ’’ are Rendel Harris, Verrall, 
and Ridgeway. The first of these Glover knew 
well, and he has drawn a complete and dis. 
arming portrait. Verrall he knew only ata 
distance, and to one who knew that most 
gracious personality a little better his 
account seems inadequate, though true as far 
as it goes. We read: 

Dr. Hort has made the criticism that Harris 
seemed insufficiently conscious of alternatives. But 
there was a lot in Foakes Jackson’s suggestion that 
men like Rendel Harris and Verrall have to reckon 
on a certain number of their ideas being inevitably 
wrong: Jackson suggested 30 per cent. Suppose 
it had been more—you gain something from the 
wider knowledge and the quicker wit—something 
more valuable than a correct conclusion— 
heightened sense of latent problems, of questions 
yet to be asked; and it makes for a fuller life of 
the mind. 

With all that I cordially agree. Of Ver 
rall’s unconsciousness of alternatives there is 
an amusing early example in Bayfield’s 
biographical sketch. And he was a great 
enlivener of the mind. Earlier in the book 
we read of ‘the most brilliant lecturer I 
have known, an amazingly clever and amus 
ing man,’’ who must be Verrall. A lectur 
from him was an exciting experience. To 
hear him read a chorus of the Eumenides was 
the next best thing to hearing and seeing 
those grim features themselves. And he 
made one conscious that here was great 
literature. All this is true, but it is not the 
whole truth. To get near that we must go to 
the judgment of the present Master of 
Trinity—‘‘ a man far greater in powers of 
mind and in perfection of character than 
many world-famous saints and sages.’’ 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


AGED PERSONS.—It may be worthy of 

note that Berrow’s Worcester Journal 
quoted in 1922 from the paper of one hut- 
dred years earlier of 17 Jan. 1822: 

On the 8th inst. died at Allensmore, near Hert 
ford, Thomas Gilbert in the one hundred and 
twentieth year of his age. He was baptised in 
December, 1702, as appears by the register of the 
above parish. 

The 1822 newspaper of 24 Jan. referred 
again to Thomas Gilbert, who saw a clergy- 
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man whom he recognised, saying that he had 
heard the clergyman preach ‘“‘from the 
second chapter Romans and the tenth verse.”’ 


W. H. QuaRRELt. 


‘qerenTy YEARS OF SONG’: THE 
TROCADERO.—This illustrated book- 
let, now we believe out of print—outcome of 
Mr. Charles B. Cochran’s charity matinee 
recently at the Albert Hall—is so good, that 
it is surprising to find, where the music-hall 
predominates, that one of the accepted trio 
of famous houses (‘‘ Pav,’ ‘‘ Tiv,’’ and 
“Troc’’?), namely the Trocadero, should 
have been entirely overlooked! We should 
have liked also to be enlightened concerning 
the rebuilding of the other two, in the late 
‘eighties. . 

Mr, Cochran’s reconstruction of the in- 
terior of the London Pavilion in 1918 is duly 
noted, but nothing whatever about the 
exterior (built 1887); or any account of the 
original music-hall that preceded it, blocking 
out the shabby old Trocadero at the back. 
This, of course, became the super Lyons 
(1887) where traces of the former balconies 
survive. It was then that the new Tivoli, 
opposite the Adelphi Theatre, was built and 
subsequently demolished, but no details are 
forthcoming. The existing Tivoli cinema 
stands further east along the Strand. 

In other days we seldom patronised the 
music-hall, but retain a vivid recollection of 
septuagenarian Jolly John Nash at the 
Trocadero—black-haired and rubicund, with 
the smile of a Mrs. Fezziwig, singing, ‘‘I 
Couldn’t Help Laughing, It Tickled Me So.”’ 
This may, of course, in part be due to one of 
Alfred Bryan’s (Our Captious Critic’s) 
clever caricatures in the Illustnated Sporting 
and Dramatic—the most unforgettable of 
which, however, was that of Irving as 
Ravenswood, or Willard as the Rev. 
“Judah” Llewellyn. 

At the Tivoli one remembers Charles Big- 
nell in his popular song, ‘‘ What ho, She 
Bumps!”; and the American contralto, the 
picturesque Julie Mackay, in juvenile rig, 
9 her “I Don’t Want to Play in Your 

ard,” 

_ We had met on the liner coming over from 
New York, when she sang at the ship’s con- 
cert in aid of the Sailors’ Home (Staten Is.) 
and, as an encore, had recited ‘‘ The Wreck 
of the Hesperus”’ (‘‘I’ll just give you the 
Hesperus”), extremely well. Bessie Bell- 

















wood was also on board, accompanied by a 
sad-looking, elderly maid. The present writer 
had had the temerity to give a racing piece 
at the concert, and meeting Miss Bellwood in 
the saloon next morning, for she seldom ven- 
tured on deck, she remarked very simply and 
very sweetly: ‘‘ I don’t know what to say to 
you !’’—prettiest of compliments. 

Amongst the many popular songs recorded, 
and doubtless sung at Mr. Cochran’s matinee, 
was, of course, ‘‘ The Man Who Broke the 
Bank at Monte Carlo ’’—travestied in Hoyt’s 
comedy, ‘‘ A Milk White Flag” at the time 
of the Chicago Columbian Exposition (1893) 
as ‘‘The Man the Bank of Monte Carlo 
Broke.’’ But did they include ‘‘ Has Anyone 
Seen Our Mary Ann?”’ or ‘‘ The Dear Home- 
land,’’ or ‘‘ The Sidewalks of New York,’’ 
that nostalgic number, dear to the heart of 
President Roosevelt, and dear to our own? 


Hue Hartine. 
Farncombe, 


HAKESPEARE AND FLORIO, III 

(See clxxxiv, 283; clxxxv. 42).—A misprint 
at p. 43 (‘‘ windowered ’’ for ‘‘ windowed ’’) 
moves me to send at once the last words I 
shall volunteer on this subject. 

The word ‘‘ windowed’’ is given as the 
English equivalent of ‘‘fenestrata’’ in 
Florio’s ‘ World of Wordes,’ 1598. This book 
is an Italian-English dictionary, and it is 
not to be supposed that Florio is explaining 
obscure Italian by still more obscure English. 
It is to be supposed that all his English 
equivalents were current English in 1598. 
Therefore every word cited by Professor 
George Coffin Taylor from Florio’s Mon- 
taigne, 1603, that can be traced back to 
1598, weakens the argument that Shake- 
speare’s post-1603 use of that word in Florio’s 
1603 sense was due to his reading of Florio’s 
Montaigne: the word was already on the 
lips of men. ‘ 

Looking up the Italian equivalents for the 
English words, an hour’s search yielded 
the following, all in my selection (at clxxxiv. 
284) from Professor Taylor’s list: advantage- 
ous, bastardize, circumcize, commodious, 
contentious, correspondent, derogate, dimin- 
ution, distaste, distemper, division, double 
(vb.), elevate, eminent, emphasis, equivoca- 
tion, evasion, exercise, expose, immaterial, 
industrious, ingredient, intelligent, inter- 
essed, languish, limitation, missive, naviga- 
tion, pervert, ponder, precipitate, proposi- 
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tion, reciprocal, refer, reinforce, 
retrograde, scandalous, serious, 
solicitation, stupidity, suspend. 

Of course, Professor Taylor may be able 
to show that Shakespeare used each of these 
words in the same special sense that Florio 
did in his translation of Montaigne, a sense 
not covered by his use of it in 1598, for 
instance that ‘‘ windowed ” in 1603 has the 
same metaphorical sense as Shakespeare’s 
‘looped and windowed raggedness.’’ But he 
does not give the references in Florio’s Mon- 
taigne and has even left his readers to hunt 
up the words in Shakespeare. 

It is not unlikely that Shakespeare read 
Florio’s Montaigne, but no proof is possible. 
His use in the ‘ Tempest’ of a passage in the 
essay ‘Of Canibals’ proves only that he 
knew that passage, as Fanny Pricp (at ante 
p. 45) knows a passage of Jowett on Carlyle 
in a book she confesses not to have read. 


reside, 
sharpen, 


FREDERICK PAGE. 


ORDS TO BE DELETED FROM OUR 
DICTIONARIES.—It is time that we 
followed up George Moore’s objections to 
““débacle’’ and ‘‘naively.”” Sir W. A. 
Raleigh wrote (in a letter of 13 Oct. 1920): 
Don’t ever say “ Mentality.” Except where it is 
used to mean nothing, there’s no need for it. Not 
that I accuse you of saying it. 
And in the Sunday Times (11 July), Mr. 
G, M. Young wrote: 
I once made a vow never to mention the infer- 
iority complex, and I’m not going to break it now. 
Everyone knows what a sense of inferiority 
is, in himself or others; but who knows 
what a complex is? And as for ‘“‘ mental- 
ity,’ why not mind, or state of mind, or 
range of thought, or scope of the other man’s 
intellect ? 
Ep. 


“ CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME.’’—(Cf. 
Augustine, Enchitidion ad Laurentium, 
c. 76: ‘‘ Qui enim vult ordinate eleemosynam 
dare a se ipso debet incipere et eam sibi 
primum dare. Est enim eleemosyna opus 
misericordiae verissimeque dictum est: 
Miserere animae tuae placens Deo.”” The 
text appealed to is Ecclesiasticus 30, 24. 


W. L. Lorimer. 


[The ‘ Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs ’ 
does not trace this further back than Wyclif, c. 
1380: ‘* Charite schuld bigyne at hem-self,”’ upon 
which follows Beaumont and Fletcher, 1613: 
“Charity and beating begins at home.”.—Ep.] 


he the 





Readers’ Queries. 


RUCE OF ANNANDALE FAMILY— 

This family is said to be descended from 

Einar 4th Earl of Orkney. What is known 
of Einar and whom did he marry? 

I should esteem particulars of his descend- 
ants up to Robert de Brusi who built the 
Castle of La Brusee, now called Brix, in the 
Diocese of Coutanse. 

(ii). Adam de Bruce, of Skelton, Cleve. 
land, grandson of the above Robert, married 
Emma, dau. of Sir William de Ramsay. Was 
ancestor of the Dalhousie family} 
Adam, by Emma, had three sons (a) Sir 
Robert, (b) William, Prior of Guisburn; and 
(c) Duncan. Whom did these three brother 
marry, and what issue had William and 
Duncan? 

(iii), Robert de Bruce of Cleveland, son 
of the above Sir Robert, married twice. His 
first wife was Agnes, dau. of Fulk Paynell. 
What had he by her? What was the name 
of his second wife with whom he received a 
grant of the lordship of Annandale? 

(iv). By her, Robert had a son, also called 
Robert, born in 1124, second Lord of Annan- 
dale, who married a lady whose Christian 
name was Euphemia. What was her surname! 
They had two sons, Robert, 3rd Lord of 
Annandale, who is said to have died without 
male issue; 

(v). and William de Bruce. Whom did he 
marry? He had issue, so far as I know, one 
son, Robert, 4th Lord of Annandale, who 
married the Princess Isabel, 2nd dau. of 
David, Earl of Huntingdon. 

(vi). It is said that Isabel and Robert of 
Annandale had, with other issue, a daughter 
called Beatrice who married Hugo de Neville, 
said to be of the Nevilles of Raby. I am par- 
ticularly anxious to know whether there is 
any authority for this statement. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


OHN UDALL (15. . ?-1592).—Wanted, the 
parentage and birthplace of John Udall, 

a Puritan divine and the father of Ephraim 
Udall, also the author of several theological 
works. He was charged with being concerned 
in the authorship of the Marprelate tracts, 
which he strenuously denied. Notwithstand- 
ing this he was carried to the assizes at Croy- 
don and found guilty, but judgment was de 
ferred, He had to appear at the Southwark 
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assizes in February 1590/1 where he was sen- 


tenced to death. It was resolved to spare his 
life, and several attempts were made to in- 
duce him to sign a submission. James VI 
of Scotland, Sir Walter Raleigh and Dean 
Nowell pleaded for him, but unsuccessfully. 
He was confined in the Marshalsea and died 
about the end of the year 1592, quite heart- 
broken with sorrow and grief. His remains 
were interred in the churchyard of St. 
George's, Southwark. Has any memorial been 
erected to him ? 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 


HESTS OF DRAWERS WITH CHINA’ 
HANDLES.—In a recent novel by 


Sheila Kaye-Smith, dealing with the South | 


Africa War period, c, 1900, mention is made 
of “a huge yellow, shiny chest of drawers, 
with hideous white handles.”’ 

I have a vivid recollection of these, prob- 
ably extinct, monstrosities. I believe the 
handles were described as ‘‘china.’’ When 
were they introduced in place of the wooden 
handles of the early Victorian mahogany 
chests and where were they manufactured ? 


“ce 


P. D. M. 
AYORS OF LONDON (See clxxxv. 
20, 85, 118).—Anthony Mundy in 
his ‘Brief Chronicle of the Successes of 


Times, from the Creation of the World, to 
this instant,’ (my copy is dated 1611) names 
the father and county of origin of all mayors 
from the year 1483 to 1610. Have these been 
checked and corrected in any later publica- 
tions? The information is no doubt compiled 
from other sources. 
PY DM. 


OUG, AND LOUPING STANE.—I have 

recently visited a fine old Norman kirk 
(Church of Scotland) at Duddingston, Mid- 
lothian and outside thereof affixed to the 
stone wall is a joug, that is, a chain with a 
circular metal ring attached, to which in 
olden days malefactors and even scolding 
women were fastened for a given time, 
whilst passers-by threw articles at them and 
addressed to them ‘‘ appropriate ’’ epithets. 
Adjacent thereto is a ‘‘louping-stane”’ on 
which farmers attending Sabbath service at 
the kirk used to mount with their spouses in 
order to get on to their horses to ride home 
after their devotions. There are stocks in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire I know, but I shall 
be glad to hear if any reader knows of a 

















similar joug and louping-stane. 


Grorce Easton, 
Colonel, late Royal Artillery. 


RAVENOR FAMILY. — The ancient 
family of Gravenor were seated at High 
Gravenor, in the parish of Claverley, Salop, 
from medieval times. Thomas Gregory, in 
his ‘Shropshire Gazatteer,’ published in 
1824, informs us that the estate of High 
Gravenor was ‘“‘ lately sold by a female des- 
cendant of the Gravenors to the present 
proprietor.’”” Who was she? I should be glad 
to know her name, dates, etc., also the name 
of the purchaser of the estate. 


G. S. Hewins. - 
GHOST STORY IN BLACKWOOD’S.~— 


Henry James, writing in 1865, says: 

A good ghost-story, to be half as terrible as a 
good murder-story, must be connected at a hundred 
points with the common objects of life. The best 
ghost-story probably ever written—a tale published 
some years ago in Blackwood’s Magazine—was con- 
structed with an admirable understanding of this 
principle. Half of its force was derived from its, 
prosaic, commonplace, daylight accessories. 

What story was this? 


S. G. 


OTEVENSON’S ‘BLACK ARROW.’—Can 

any reader tell me whether this book 
deals with real localities, or are the places 
mentioned mainly fictitious—or perhaps 
known places under altered names ? 

I have, of course, consulted a Gazetteer. 
There seem to be plenty of Tunstalls of one 
kind or another, but nothing to clearly iden- 
tify with the Tunstall village of the story, 
with its river, bridge, cross, and Moathouse, 
or Tunstall Forest with its Roman road 
through the Fens. Neither can I find a 
Holywood Abbey, a town of Shoreby (also 
with an abbey), a Kettley, or a Risingham. 


PS Ae 


(*OSTELLO: CANNING’S MATERNAL 

GRANDMOTHER (See clxxxiv. 290, 382; 
elxxxy. 116).—Can your correspondents inter- 
ested in the name of Costello throw light upon 
the parentage of Mrs. Jordan Costello, mater- 
nal grandmother of George Canning? She was 
a daughter of Colonel Melchior Guy Dickens 
(vide clxii. 75) who, according to Robert 
Bell’s ‘Life of Canning’ married a Miss 
Handcock of Athlone, C. Westmeath. Proof 
of this marriage, c. 1729, is desired, as well 
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as that of their daughter to Jordan Costello, 
c. 1745. 
Frep R. Gate. 


SEASONAL MOONS.—Are there not several 
kinds of ‘‘ moons ’’—new, full, waning, 
or waxing—which, because of their shape or 
their rising or setting times, are associated 
with other seasonal phenomena or special 
accomplishments? The harvest moon is the 
stock example, obviously ; and I suppose the 
very modern ‘‘‘ bomber’s moon’”’ (full and 
bright) is an eligible, also. Is there not, too, 
a ‘‘planter’s moon ’’? 
_ Karen NIgs. 
(From American ‘N. & Q.’, June, 1943.) 


EATS AND BYRON.—In the letter of 
October 1818 to his brother and sister-in- 
law, Keats applies to himself these lines: 

‘**T am free from Men of Pleasure’s cares, 

By dint of feelings far more deep than theirs.” 
(the quotation marks are his) and he adds: 
‘* This is Lord Byron, and is one of the finest 
things he has said ’’—but is it Byron? 


K. J. B. 


KEATS AND THE ELIZABETHANS.— 

The following lines are written (I quote 
from Professor H. W. Garrod) ‘‘in Keats’s 
neatest hand, at the top of a leaf on which, 
turning it upside down, he afterwards wrote 
stanza 51 of ‘ The Cap and Bells.’ ”’ 

This living hand, now warm and capable 

Of earnest grasping, would, if it were cold 

And in the icy silence of the tomb, | ‘ 

So haunt thy days and chill thy dreaming nights 
That thou would wish thine own heart dry of 
blood i 
So in my veins red life might stream ogain, 

And thou be conscience-calm’d—see here it is— 

I hold it towards you. 

It is not certain that the lines are Keats’s 
own, and it is only a self-pleasing editor (not 
Professor Garrod) who supposes them to have 
been addressed to Fanny Browne. Can they 
be found in one of the early dramatists ? 


K. J. B. 


OHN DUTTON OF DUTTON.—In an Act 
of Parliament of the 39th year of Queen 
Elizabeth entitled ‘‘ An Act for Punishment 
of Rogues, Vagabonds, and Sturdy Beggars,”’ 
there is a proviso which reads thus: 
Provided alwayes, That this Act or any thing 


contained or any authority thereby given, shall not 
in any wise extend to dis-inherit prejudice, or 





hinder John Dutton of Dutton, in the County of 
Chester Esquire, his heires or assignes, for, touch. 
ing or concerning any liberty, prehemi 
authority, jurisdiction, or inheritance, which th 
said John Dutton now lawfully useth, or hath, or 
lawfully may or ought to use within the Co 
Palatine of Chester and the County of the City of 
Chester or either of them, by reason of any ancient 
Charter of any kings of this land, or by reason of 
any prescriptions, usage, or title whatsoever. 

Who was John Dutton of Dutton? Wha 
were his peculiar rights which this Act was 
not to infringe? How did he derive this 
peculiar privilege? Does this right still 
exist. in any way, and if not, how and when 
was it abolished or lost ? 

D. A. H. Moszs. 


ALLET OAK.—What is the derivation 
of the word ‘‘ wallet’’ in this conne- 
tion? and what is the meaning of a wallet 
oak as known in Sussex, such as stands, or 
stood, at Buckhurst, vide Hare’s ‘ Sussex,’ 
1896, p. 7. 
GrEorGe ABsorr. 


[NSCRIPTIONS ROUND CLOCKS. ~—! 

should be glad to have any particulas 
of inscriptions or messages around clocks, At 
the moment I have only two, one on the 
Parish Church, Rye, Sussex, and another on 
a clock in the presence chamber at Windsor 
Castle. 

GERTRUDE Hate. 


ICHENO FAMILY (See clxxxv. 20).—Is 
this the English surname more often 
spelt ‘‘ Birchenough’’’ ? 
W. W. G. 


PUCHESSE DE LA VALLIERE.—In 
Gogol’s novel ‘ Dead Souls’ (published 
1842) are references (e.g. chaps x and xiv) 
to a novel called ‘ Duchesse de la Valliére.’ 
By whom was the latter written and when 
was it published ? 
H. A. 
Amy Bulwer Lytton’s play with that title, 
1836.—Eb.] 
RLLEN KEY (1849-April 1926).—Swedish; 
author of ‘Love and Marriage.’ Bom 
1849. When and where died, ve ae 


AMILY HOTEL.—Ralph Neville i 
‘London Clubs’ says that the fint 
family hotel ever established in London was 
opened in 1774. What does that mean! 


Families visited London and put up at hotels 


prior to 1774. H. A. 
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QURCE WANTED.—Can any reader say when 
§ the expression ‘‘ No pride of ancestry or hope 
of posterity’ was first used and by whom? Dic- 
tionaries of quotations do not record it. 


LouGH: PENDRED. 


(From ‘ Journal’ of the Society for Army 
Historical Research, Summer, 1943.) 


“TERBY CAPTAIN.’’—How did this 

term originate? It is not mentioned 
in ‘0.E.D.’, ‘A Dictionary of English 
Phrases,’ by A. M. Hyamson 1922, or ‘A 
Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional 
English,’ by Eric Partridge, 1937. 

In some remarks on ‘“‘ the detestable prac- 
tice of duelling,’’ quoted from ‘ Old England ’ 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine of June 1750, 
it is said: ‘‘ It has been observed to prevail 
generally after a bad peace; immediately 
after that of Utrecht some of the lower class 
of officers, call’d Derby Captains (M’Manus, 
M’Neal, Hardiman, Scroggs, and Marriot), 
were the pests of human society, and 
obtruded themselves into society merely to 
quarrel; insomuch, that their brother- 
officers took all opportunities of shunning 


them.” A footnote adds: ‘‘ M’Neal, |: 


taking an opportunity to salute a gentle- 
man in the road, finished his travels at 
the gallows ’’—possibly the prototype of the 
gallant Captain Macshane in ‘‘ Catherine,” 
Thackeray’s lurid tale of the career of a 
recruiting officer in the early years of the 
eighteenth century. 

An earlier notice of the phrase appeared 
in Thomas Cooke’s musical farce, called 
‘The Eunuch, or the Darby Captain,’ per- 
formed at Drury Lane in May 1737, with 
Charles Macklin as Captain Bray. 


G. O. Rickworp. 


ED-HOT SHOT.—Military literature has 
numerous references to red-hot shot. 
Were the balls really red hot? How were 
they prevented from igniting the charge in 
the gun? What size shot were heated and 
how long did it take to heat a ball? 

What was the type of furnace used and the 
nature of the fuel? It is hard to believe a 
cannon ball, after a rapid flight through the 
air, arrived hot enough to ignite a ship’s 
timbers, | However, it is said the Spanish 
floating batteries at the Siege of Gibraltar 
were set on fire by the defenders’ hot shots. 
Any information concerning the use of this 


connection with it, will be welcome. 


J. M. Oakey, 
Captain. 


MERITORIOUS SERVICE MEDAL.— 

The normal place for this to be worn is. 
after campaign medals. Is there any regu- 
lation or “‘ custom of the Service ’’ permit- 
ting this to be worn in front of campaign 
medals in cases where the medal was given: 
for gallant conduct in the field? 

E. C. H. 


USSAR BUSBY.—Officers of Hussar 
regiments wear a busby of black sable 
fur 6% inches high in front and 7} 
inches at the back, the plume being of 
ostrich feathers 15 inches high. The ostrich 
feathers replaced an osprey plume in 1899. 
In what year did the busby of the above- 
mentioned dimensions first appear? 


H. F. J. Burn. 


ULST, 1747.—What is known about the 
action at Hulst, or Santberg, in 17472 


L. L. 
[JNKNOowN MEDAL.—I have seen a por- 


trait of a Crimean officer who is wearing 
a small medal with a pinkish ribbon. The 
actual medal has ‘‘ Henri IV’ on it. What 
is this medal ? 
J. E. 


NIFORM, RIFLE REGIMENTS.—The 
full-dress tunic of other ranks, K.R.R.C. 

(c. 1896), had a scarlet collar, and scarlet 
piping round the cuffs and down the front. 
Which part or parts of full-dress tunics of 
Rifle Brigade and Royal Irish Rifles (other 


ranks, c. 1896) were of facing colour? 


H. Nucenrt. 


USBY BADGE, RIFLE REGIMENTS. 
—The busby boss badge of the Rifle Bri- 
gade (other ranks, c. 1896) was the “ bugle 
with string’’; K.R.R.C., ‘‘ Maltese Cross 
and crown ’’; Royal Irish Rifles, ‘‘ The harp 
and crown.’’ Is this correct, or did all three 
wear the ‘‘ bugle with strings ”’? 


H. NuGeEnt. 
RAGOON HELMETS.—When did the 


1st and 6th Dragoons first wear the steel 
helmets ? 





kind of missile, and the apparatus used) in 


H. NucGent. 
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Replies. 


AN 1811 PUBLICATION OF DRAWINGS 
BY WILLIAM GILPIN. 


(clxxxiv. 39, 178, 235.) 


R. BrockweE.u’s comment at the second 
reference, since it is headed by a refer- 
ence to my note at clxxxiv. 39, clearly 
implies that I had neglected to read 
Mr. W. Frank Perkins’ book on Boldre. 
I read it in 1930, and moreover I 
made grateful and acknowledged use of it in 
my book on Gilpin to which Mr, Perxrns so 
kindly refers (clxxxiv. 235). A glance at the 
index in that book will lead to quick con- 
firmation of my use and acknowledgment. To 
the pages listed in the index pages 51 and 
320 may be added. I own a copy of Mr. 
Perkins’ book, which I purchased in 
Southampton in 1930; it is one of the third 
edition, revised, 1927. 

Mr. Perkins’ copy of ‘Gilpin’s Day... .’ 
is indeed a fine one. The Gilpin collection 
that Mr, Perkins has gathered together at 
his lovely home, Boldre. Bridge House, 
superb. 





is 





I was happy to make use of the | 


information he generously made available | 


during my visit. 
and kind sharing of his knowledge 
materials about Gilpin will ever be fresh in 
my memory. 

My note on an 
drawings by Gilpin was not 
a ‘‘ discovery. of another 
edition of William Gilpin’s ‘ The 
dated 1811,’ but was a report of 
previously unnoted details about 
Heaviside Clark’s 1811 book, entitled 
Practical Illustration of “ Gilpin’s Day 

. With Instructions. . .’ 
commented upon this book in 1939; in the 
pages that I cited in my note. My note was 


His gracious hospitality 


a report 


Day,’ 


”? 


(i) in ‘Gilpin’s Day,’ (ii) in Clark’s ‘A 
Practical Illustration . > published by 
Orme, and (iii) in Clark’s ‘A Practical Ilus- 
tration . . .’ published by Priestley and 
Weale and C. Knight. That I did not con- 


sider Clark’s 1811 publication of Gilpin’s | 


drawings to be the first edition of the draw- 
ings is clear in this statement that I made 
in my note: ‘“‘ The three books (1810, 1811, 


and | 


| disappeared 


and 1824) have used the same thirty plates 
engraved after Gilpin.” : 

It is not difficult for me to understand why 
there should be such a long time between the 
two editions of Clark’s ‘ A Practical Illustra. 
tion,. . .’ as the time between 1811 and 184, 
Even longer time has passed between the con 
secutive editions of many a book. The fact 
that the book was decidedly expensive may 
have caused years to pass before the 181] 
edition was exhausted, and may have caused 
more years to pass before publishers could 
bring themselves to consider that a new 
edition would be worth publishing. I see no 
basis for supposing that either the 1811 or 
the 1824 edition was a pirated American one, 
For lack of any evidence that either edition 
was published in America, I must suppose 
that both editions were published in 
England, as they purport to be. 


Witiiam D. TempLemay. 
University of Illinois. 


QUTTaLL (clxxxiv. 345).—It is odd that a 

person of such recent date, whose sur- 
name is familiar to everyone, should have 
so completely. Beyond his 
name, ‘‘ P. Austin Nuttall,’’ no information 
is given in the United States Cumulative 
Book Index for 1942—usually an almost cer- 
tain source of birth and death dates. The 
‘Cambridge Bibliography of English Litera- 


ture’ (1940) only give him as “‘ fl. 1840.” I 


acy | can at least extend this. 
1811 publication of 

of | 
and unrecorded | 


some | 
John | 
‘ A 


P. A. Nuttall pub- 
lished an edition of Virgil’s ‘ Bucolics’ in 
1826 (? his first book), and his last book 
appears to have been ‘A Dictionary of 
Scientific Terms,’ published in 1869. He 
therefore flourished 1826-1869. He probably 
died soon after, although no obituary of him 
is indexed in ‘ Palmer’s Index to the Times’ 


| down to 1879. He could hardly have been 


I had already | 


born later than 1800, so that in 1869 he 
would be about 70. I have not been able to 


| determine the date of the first edition of ‘ The 
primarily a comparison of the appearances | 
of the thirty drawings by Gilpin reproduced | 


| 
| 
| 


Standard Dictionary of the English Lar 
guage,’ unless it is the same as the ‘ Standard 
Pronouncing Dictionary,’ which seems to 
have been first published in 1863. Nuttall 
edited a new edition of Johnson’s Dictionary 
in 1855. In addition he published an edi- 
tion of Horace (‘Opera’) in 1827, and m 
1839 he produced ‘ A Classical and Archaeo- 
logical Dictionary,’ though both the B.M. 
and London Library catalogues give 1840. In 
1840 he brought out an edition of Fuller's 
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‘Worthies of England,’ in three volumes. I 
hope someone will be able to supply more 


» precise details. 


A. J. H. 
Wigan. 


HE POWER TO REASON: A MILTON 
PARADOX = (clxxxiv. 368). — Mr. 
SvENDSEN’s interesting paper draws atten- 
tion to several passages in Milton in which 
the ‘‘ reasoning ’’ powers of animals are men- 
tioed, But Milton clearly states an altern- 
ative view, that they are wise from a certain 
“ powerful instinct.’ 

In ‘P.L.’ ix, for instance, Eve speaks of 
reason in animals as a matter which can be 
observed from their actions, but Milton is 
careful to show that Satan had first to inspire 
the “ brute sense ’’ of the serpent with “ act 
intelligential.’’ Usually, I think, in ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ Milton in speaking of reason in 
the full sense of the term, writes ‘‘ Reason ”’ ; 
elsewhere one finds ‘‘ reason.’’ 

The ‘‘ paradox,’’ as Mr. SvENDSEN calls it, 
is a very old one, and it is surely safe to 
suppose that Milton is simply recording the 
opposing views on the subject associated with 
the philosophies of Roger Bacon and Aquinas. 
Bacon’s view was that there was a judgment, 
or “‘cogitative faculty ’’ taking the place of 
reason in brutes, It may be called ‘‘ rational 
because the rational soul in man is directly 
united to it.” 

St.. Thomas Aquinas, on the other hand, 
limits the use of the word cogitation to human 
beings, In his view brutes have an instine- 
tive power of ‘‘ estimation ’’ which enables 


them to realize concrete relations only, and 


for their own concrete ends only. There is 
no power of acquiring abstract knowledge. 

Clearly it is these conflicting views Milton 
has in mind, and not a purely seventeenth 
century discussion. One must not lose sight 
of the strong scholastic tinge in Milton’s 
thought, and indeed in that of other Pro- 
testant writers of the time. It is impossible 
for example to understand fully the speeches 
of Raphael in ‘.P.L.’ v, with a knowledge 
of scholastic psychology and angelology. 

In quoting the views of Bacon and Aquinas 
I have merely used the valuable selection 
from medieval philosophers made by Pro- 
fessor McKeon of Columbia University 
(Scribner, 1931, 2 vols.). 

One final comment: Mr. SveNnDsEN glances 
at the conception of the ‘‘ chain of being,” 





made familiar to us by Mr. Arthur Lovejoy 
and Dr. E, M. W. Tillyard. Milton’s phrase 
is “ gradual scale,’’ and it is of course, clear 
that on this question of the quasi-rational 
powers of animals the gradation must be.a 
very fine one, Milton is really non-committal, 
and not inconsistent in his view of what 
constitutes ‘‘ Reason.”’ 
H. W. Crunpbett. 


REV. JOHN RIGBY (clxxxv. 20).—There 

are difficulties in the identification of 
Rev. John Rigby, D.D., said to be of Lan- 
caster, whose portrait was engraved by W. 
Say and published by Molteno in 1818. Such 
are the details given in ‘ Engr. Brit. Portr. 
in Brit. Mus.’ iii, 585. The crux may well 
lie in the fact that John Baldwin, admitted 
to Peterhouse, Cambridge, 11 April, 1730, 
aged 18, changed his name to Rigbye 2 Aug. 
1787. Venn: Alumni Cantab., i, 74, states 
that he was ‘‘of Lancaster School, Wigan, 
M.A. 1737, Fellow 1735-37 ; R. of St. Martin, 
Chester, 1739-93; V. of Stretford, Lancs, 
1741-47; R. of N. Meols, 1748-93; Preb. 
Chester, 1741-44; took the name of Rigbye 
in 1787. Died 29 Oct: 1793.’ Was he both 
pluralist and D.D.? 

On the other hand, Foster, Alumni Ozon., 
iii, 1201 deals with ‘“‘ John Rigby, son of 
Christopher, of Cosgrave, Northants; Matr. 
Wadham 15 Jan. 1727-28, aged 18; B.A. 
1731, M.A. 1734; Rector of North Meols. 
Died at Harrock Hall, Lancs, 29 Oct. 1793.” 
Foster also gives ‘‘ John Rigby, son of 
Thomas Rigby, of Wigan; Matr. Ch. Ch. 
11 May 1719, aged 18; M.A. 1725.” Further 
research in Lancs and Chester might recon- 
cile these conflicting summaries. We learn 
from Vic, Co. Hist. Lancaster, and viii, 47, 
that a “ Dr. John Rigby built a chapel in 
Dalton Square, Lancaster, 1797-99, which 
subsequently became the Palatine Hall and 
later, the Hippodrome.’’ Did he bequeath a 
sum of money for that purpose? 

Foster, Alumni Ozon., i, 53, records among 
members of the Baldwin family: (1) John 
B. son of Nathaniel B. of Wigan, matr. 
Brasenose, 19 May 1773, aged 19; (2) John 
B. son of Wm. B. of Wigan; matr. Brase- 
nose, 30 May 1715, aged 18; M.A. 1722; and 
(3) Rigbye B. son of John B. of Hool, 
Chester, clerk; matr. Brasenose 14 Jan. 
1769, aged 18, M.A. 1775, ; 

There is no difficulty about William Say 
(1768-1834) a pupil of James Ward, R.A., 
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he was a prolific engraver of some talent and 
mezzo-tint engraver to the Duke of Gloucester. 
Whoever the sitter may have been, the por- 
trait may have been engraved and published 
sometime after it was painted. 


Maurice W. BrockweELt. 


This priest was a son of Richard and Mary 
Rigby (née Winstanley), of Pemberton, near 
Wigan, and was born in 1753. He went to 
Douay in 1766 and thence in 1773 to St. 
Gregory’s Seminary, Paris, where he re- 
mained ten years. He was ordained priest 
in 1782 and became D.D. of the Sorbonne 
in 1784. In October of that year he visited 
England and was called to the charge of the 
Catholic Mission in Dalton Square, Lan- 
caster. He purchased four pieces of land for 
this purpose and erected thereon, by sub- 
scription the first Roman church in our city 
with a priest’s house and schools. In 1797 
he composed the Latin inscription on the 
aqueduct over the Lime, Lancaster. He died 
at the clergy house on 10 June 1818, and was 
first interred before the altar of his church. 
His remains were removed in January 1860 
to the cemetery adjoining the present Roman 
Catholic Cathedral in East Road, where there 
is a Latin inscription on his tomb. There is 
also a memorial tablet to him in the south 
transept of the Cathedral. Mr. QuaRRELL 
will find very full details of him with a fine 
engraving of his portrait in ‘St. Peter’s, 


Billington and John Brownbill (Sands and 


Co., Edinburgh, 1910), and in _ Cross 
Fleury’s ‘Time-honoured Lancaster’ (pp. 
324-8). 


T. Cann HuGuEs, F.s.A. 
Oakrigg, Lancaster. 


YHURCHYARD YEW (clxxxv. 53).—This 
tree, before the general‘ introduction of 
firearms, was of vital national importance, 
for the supply of tough wood to make bows 
and arrows. Being poisonous to horses and 
cattle, it was necessary to plant within a 
fenced enclosure, so churchyards proved con- 
venient and cheap. A general plantation of 
yew-trees was ordered by Richard III 
in 1483, all incumbents being held respon- 
sible for the job and care. Near Fountains 
Abbey, Yorkshire, stands a group of seven, 
planted in of before a.p. 1088, known as the 
** Seven Sisters.’’ The “largest of these has a 








Lancaster,’ a history by Richard Newman | 





girth of 34ft. Tin. In 1851 a specimen grow- | ‘ Chronicles of England . . . 1585-87,’ 3 vols, 





ing at Gresford, N. Wales, had a measure 
circumference of 27ft. 9in. One standing by 
the entrance of Yatesbury Church, near 
Calne, Wilts., enters into this category of 
aldermanic proportions. One said) to be very 
old in 1649 is mentioned in the survey of 
Richmond Palace. Tradition points to cer. 
tain examples as having been planted ip 
England before Christianity came. Pro} 
ably the most dignified and shapely assembly 
of yews may be seen at Painswick, Gloucs, 
over one hundred in number, centuries old, 
and all neatly pruned to oval shape. For an 
illustrated account of this collection see pp. 
317-325 of Evans (H. A.) ‘Highways and 
Byways of Oxford and Cotswolds. . .’ 1906, 
At Packwood, Warws. (once the residence of 
the chronicler, Raphael Holinshed) is an 
avenue of mighty yews called the ‘‘ Twelve 
Apostles,’ flanked by four others as the 
‘‘Four Evangelists,’ a large group of smaller 
ones called the ‘‘ Multitude,’’ and a great 
one named ‘‘ The Master,” or ‘‘ Pirnacle of 
the Temple.”” The whole symbolic scheme 
is a seventeenth-century conception of the 
Sermon on the Mount. This remarkable 
old garden is described and pictured by 
H. A. Tipping in his ‘ English Gardens,’ 
1925, folio, pp. 271-282. But Tipping is 
wrong in stating ‘‘ Packwood lies between 
Stratford-on-Avon and Warwick.”’ It lies 
roughly midway between the poet’s town and 
Birmingham. 

At Compton Wynyates, Warws., is al- 
other outstanding collection of yew trets, 
pruned topiary-wise, into the shapes of 


animals, birds, and quite comfortable 
couches and arm-chairs. 
Sudeley Castle, Gloucs., possesses 4 


unique feature. Across its great courtyard 
runs apparently (as seen from a distance) a 
great green wall, pierced by doorways. 
Closer inspection reveals a ‘‘ solid ’’ block of 
yew-trees, forming rooms, green canopied, 
with intersecting arched doorways and pat 
sages. 

To ‘‘name localities’ would be to list 
almost every old churchyard, cemetery, 
burial ground, and necropolis, in the king: 
dom. 


A 


correct. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


HOLINSHED QUERY (clxxxv. 53)— 
As printed, the quotation is not fully 
It occurs on p. 945 of Holinshed’s 
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sured and runs thus: | publishers, and there was no undue hurry 
ng by ROOD OF GRACE SHEWED AT PAULES. when it was sent. ‘ 
The foure-and-twentieth of Februarie [XXX ANGELINA WRIGHT. 


ty Of B Henry VIII] being sundaie, the rood of Borleie in [Sir Henry Dickens died on 21 Dec. 1933. On 

© very Kent, called the rood of grace, made with divers | 3 April 1934 Mr. Wright contributed to the Daily 

ey of vices [devices] to mooue the eies and lips, was | Express an article “in which the connexion of 

© cer. fp shewed at oat Paules Crosse by the preacher, | Dickens was first made public,” and his ‘ Life of 

od j which [who] was the Bishop of Rochester, and there | Dickens’ followed in 1935.—Ep.] 

P n it was broken and plucked in peeces. 
ro) 


embly Wa. Jaccarp. HE LINOBAMBAKOI OF CYPRUS 


lous eee ’ (clxxxv. 20).—In the Arab fable related 
¢ old, G1DI (clxxxv. 21).—This is Arabic for | by Doughty, the ostrich said to the Bedouin 


‘or “Lord.” “ The Cid’? was the com-| ‘If you seek a camel for your load, am I not 
ee pp. plimentary name given by his Moorish |\, bird? But, if you come hither a-fowling, 
; and @ memies to the great Spanish conqueror, @| Why, behold, Sir! I am a camel.” The 
1905, B  “ontemporary of our own Conqueror—or | J,inobambakoi (whose name in Greek means 
nee of rather the Spanish form of that Arabic | + fax-cotton’’) originated in a similar way, 
is ane ame. as J. Hackett explains in ‘ A History of the 
welve Savar. _— Church in Cyprus’ (London, 
‘a OMAS jhe oe Originally descended from Latin 
great (clxxxiv. 24, 271, 287, 08 a's book, Christians, they adopted some Turkish ex- 
an have been ee See ee de can ternals to escape Moslem persecution when 
chai I have foun q iar, four towards i Turkey captured Cyprus in 1571, and re- 
if the Dexter's hundred. It was quite easy, for! tained these afterwards through fear or 


my husband had marked them himself, e.g., 


eh shame. Th few i ber, d lik 
rkable B «<Jeniwin’” for “ Jinivin,’’ ‘‘March 1837”’ for Pang pes > oi aga tig 


7 vs resi: Turks but bear Christian names, are bap- 
wall “May 1837,” but in view of the revelations | tised and receive the Sacrament; and observe 
a of Dickens’s last surviving daughter through | +), Orthodox festivals 
ing is . 

8 Miss Gladys Storey, I am sure Mr. WALTER es 
vee B Dexter will not allow wishful thinking to 
- a carry him so far as a denial of the main At the present day the sect is believed to 


incidents of the story told by my husband of | have practically vanished owing to the cessa- 
the revelations between Ellen Ternan and | tion of religious persecutions and to the pro- 
S al § Charles Dickens. gress of education since Cyprus ceased to be 
trees, My husband learned the sad story from | part of the Ottoman Empire. The following 
pes Of H Canon Benham some fifty years ago, and | description may, however, be of interest to 
ortable § deferred publication of his book till Ellen | your readers: 

and her husband were both dead. His bio- “The Linobambaki or ‘ Linen-Cottons ’ 


ses 8% graphy displays no prejudices against | (from ‘linos’ flax and ‘bambakos’ cotton) 


rtyard B Dickens. He did not start to write with any | were a sect descended from Christians whose 
nce) @ intention to debunk. He had a fresh and | ancestors at the time of the Turkish conquest 
ways. startling fact, and felt entitled, in due time, | of Cyprus (1571) renounced their faith in 
lock of F to publish it. If it is sought to suggest that | favour of Mohammedanism in order to 
nopied, F 4 writer was as indifferent to facts of this escape persecution. There is some doubt 
d pa F kind as to those relating to Dickensian | whether the original apostates were Greek- 
artists, it is malicious. Orthodox or Roman Catholics. Outwardly 

to list It is not true that Sir. Henry Fielding | the Linobambaki dressed and behaved as 
metery, Dickens threatened to stop publication, and | Turks and were included by the authorities 
» king: it is difficult to understand by what legal | in the Turkish community, but secretly they 
process this could -have been effected. None | retained Christian beliefs and underwent 





sARD. of the Dickens family interfered at all. They | Christian marriage and baptismal cere- 
53). knew the facts, as I am convinced some lead- | monies performed by a priest of their choice. 
t fully (8 members of the Dickens Fellowship did | On the birth of a male child the rite of cir- 
nshed’s also, cumcision was avoided by bribing the Mos- 
3 vols, My husband did not wait for the death of | lem priest, and a name was chosen which 

'— Sir Henry before sending his MS. to the | was common to Moslem and Christian prac- 
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tice, such as Ibrahim (Abraham), Yusuf 
(Joseph), etc. Communities of Linobambaki 
were to be found in about three scattered 
areas of the island.”’ 

The above description is derived. from J. 
Hackett’s ‘ History of .the Orthodox Church 
in Cyprus’ (Methuen, 1901), and L. P. di 
Cesnolas ‘ Cyprus’ (Murray, 1877). 

D, A. Perctivat. 


IR CHARLES SEDLEY = (1639-1701) 

(clxxxiv. 289).—H. A. will find the inform- 
ation he requires on pp. 233, 234 of my ‘Sir 
Charles Sedley’ (Constable, 1927). Sir 
Charles died at a cottage near Hampstead, 
which afterwards belonged to Sir R. Steele, 
and he was buried in his family vault at 
Southfleet, Kent. 

V. ve 8S. Pinto. 


OSTELLO (clxxxiv. 290, 382; clxxxv. 
109).—That there are different opinions 
on the source of this surname is not 
surprising. An _ explanation offered at 
the second reference—that the forename of 
Hostilio de Angulo, a Norman settler 
in Connaught temp. Henry II, became 
Irished as Mac Ostello—attracts by its sim- 
plicity. Yet the d in the first and still usual 
form of the Gaelic patronymic has to he 
taken into account. So too, has the question 
of Hostilio’s identity and his position in the 
family tree. 

The most recent notice of early Costellos 
appeared in the Ulster Journal of Archae- 
ology for January 1941, in the course of a 
paper by H. C. Lawlor on ‘ The Vassals of 
the Earls of Ulster.’ An annotated genea- 
logical table shows as founder of all the Cos- 
tello families Jocelin de Angulo, Baron of 
Navan, a son of Gilbert of the Angle, Pem- 
brokeshire. Jocelin ‘‘ apparently came over 
1168-70,’’ and was living in 1188. His son 
Gilbert assumed thé surname MacGoisdealbh, 
was outlawed in 1195, and killed in 1213. 
(This man evidently ‘‘ went native.’’ He was 
the Rev. Patrick Woulfe’s ‘‘first Anglo- 
Irish ‘ Mac’ ’’ of my previous reply. The G 
in his adopted surname represents the c of 
‘““Mac’’ carried over). The name was con- 
tinued through Miles, who died in 1259, to 
Philip, ‘‘ active in 1258, a quo the Costellos 
of Connaught.’’ ©O’Hart’s ‘ Irish Pedigrees,’ 
ii, 136, begins with the outlaw Gilbert. 

In these pedigrees no Hostilio is visible. 
The man in whom the Ulster stock branches 





tt 


death of Henry II; and, far from being 
the first bearer of the Irish name, he appeay 
as that patriotic innovator’s great-grandson, 


W. W. G. 


IANTS AND DWARFS (elxxxiii. 49, 9: 

elxxxiv. 115, 165, 238, 266, 351; clxxyy, 
25).—Though the. Patrick O’Brien (or Cotter) 
mentioned at the fourth reference exhibited 
himself all over the kingdom, he insisted o 
post-mortem privacy, and arranged to hk 
buried in the Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Trench Street, Bristol, in a grave cut 12 feet 
deep in solid rock and heavily secured above, 
So at least says, at greater length, Chilcott's 
‘ Bristol Guide,’ published about 1830. 

The Child of Hale has already been 
included. 

Some years ago, Mr. R. Stewart-Browy 
asked in these columns for corroboration of 
the legend that John Middleton of Hal 
had been taken to London to wrestle with 
(and defeat) the tame giant kept by James]. 
Nothing was communicated. All that is 
known of the Lancashire giant is collected in 
Mr. Stewart-Brown’s article which fol. 
lowed in the Lancashire and Cheshire His 
torical Society’s Transactions, offprints of 
which he distributed among his friends. 

Arthur Caley, the Manx giant, was born in 
Sulby in 1829. At the age of 22 he stool 
7ft. 6in. and weighed 21 stone, and still the 
wonder grew. He could lift a sack of flour 
with one hand and toss it airily into a 
wagon. In 1852 he exhibited himself in 
London, and during the following year in 
Paris, where he died of French cookery. 
‘Of a surfeit,’’ says his ten-line biography 
in A. W. Moore’s ‘Manx Worthies,’ but 
perhaps poor Caley found no nourishment in 
kickshaws. A most indelicate monster, ob- 
viously, and the man who engaged him did 
well to insure his life for £2,000. An excel- 
lent photograph in the Manx Museum repre 
sents him as a fine upstanding fellow with 
luxuriant dark hair and moustache, who 
looks considerably older than his actual age. 
Of his grandparents, parents, and numerous 
brothers and sisters not one was remarkable 
for height. 

There is, nevertheless, a marked tendency 
among the old native families of the North 
of the Island towards abnormal stature. I 
remember a man there, appropriately known 
as ‘‘ Big Christian,’’ who measured 6ft. 9in 


off into Connaught flourishes long after the | and was broad in proportion. Another, com- 
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monly called ‘‘Little John’”’ because he 
stands 6ft. 7in., is still active at 60 ; but he 
carries much less weight than Christian did. 
These, by the way, are shoeless measure- 
ments. The Cumbrians across the water are 
stated to be the tallest men, on an average, 
in England, and the old Norse strain is no 
doubt the cause in Cumberland as in Man. 

Chang the Chinaman deserves a place in 
any census of giants. I forget his exact alti- 
tude, but I recollect an interview with him in 
which his face beamed down upon my child- 
ish astonishment like a friendly moon. 
That would date his appearance in England 
to about the middle of the ’eighties. 


W. W. G. | 





Matthew Buckinger, of Nuremberg, 
“the Wonderful Little Man of Nuremberg,” 
was in a small portrait published 1804, en- 
graved by G. Scott. He had no legs and no 
hands. He lived in 1674. 

In 1815 were exhibited 
nette Stocker, 33 ins, high, and John 
Hauptman, 36 ins. high. A portrait was 
published by R; S. Kirby in 1815. 

In 1821 the Albion Press published— 
engraved by R, Cooper—a portrait of 
Wybrand Lolkes, the Dutch dwarf, of 1750. 

W. H. Quarre tt. 


in London Nan- 


LACE-NAME “ DIAL POST ”’ (clxxxiii. 
138, 232, 201, 355; clxxxiv. 146, 353; 
clxxxv. 28).—Near Cwmyoy, Monmouth- 
shire, stands a square-shaped upright shaft 
known as the Dial Carreg (Dial Stone or 
Stone Dial). A site in the street called the 
Old Market in Bristol, where stand or stood 
the Trinity Hospital Almshouses, was known 





as the Dial. Perhaps West Country readers 
will give us particulars of these two Dials. 
“Red Dial,’’ close to Wigton, Cumberland, 
is marked, presumably as a point of impor- 
tance, on the map inserted in the cover of 
Codrington’s ‘ Roman Roads in Britain.’ 


W. W. G. 
FSPERANDIEU (clxxxiv. 289).—As no 


other suggestion has been made, one can 
only suppose that the words quoted by the 
correspondent referred to the celebrated 
French archaeologist, M. Georges Espéran- 
dieu, Curator of the Nimes Museum and 





ber of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, and editor for many years of the 
Revue Epigraphique. His education and 
early career were of a military character, and 
he attained the rank of (I think) Comman- 
deur before his retirement from the Army. 
As the leading authority on Roman and 
other Continental inscriptions, his opinions 
on readings have been sought and accepted by 
British epigraphists, 
W. W.. &. 


“PLACK JOKE” (clxxxv. 27).—There 
were nearly three cols. giving the hie- 
tory of this name at clxxii. 200. 
W. W. G. 


APOLEON’S MARSHALS (clxxxiv. 289, 
347).—The following notes from Diction- 
naire Universalle Larousse thus specify the 
somewhat disputed rank and titles of five 
prominent members of Napoleon’s military 
entourage whose names were not included at 
the second reference. 

Andoche Junot (1771-1183); General of 
Division (1803); duc d’Abrantés (1808). 

Géraud-Christophe-Michel Duroc (1772- 
1813) ; General of Division and Grand Mar- 
shal of the Palace (1804); duc de Frioul. 

Henri-Jacques-Guillaume Clarke (1765- 
1818); General of Division (1796); Comte 
d’Hunebourg (1808); duc de Feltre (1809). 
(Marshal of France, 1817.) 

Comte Gabriel-Jean-Joseph Molitor (1770- 
1849); General.of Division (18007). (Mar- 
shal and Peer of France, 1847.) 

Jean-Toussaint Arrighi (1778-1853); Gen- 
eral of Division and duc de Padoue (1809). 


GrorGe ABBOTT. 


According to Murray’s Handbook for 
Travellers in France (1854), Pont-a-Mousson 
was the birthplace of Marshal Duroc, mor- 
tally wounded at the Battle of Bautzen, 1813. 
Was he a Marshal? Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Life of Napoleon’ gives an account of hie 
death but without giving his title. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 
OHN BIGG, THE DINTON HERMIT 


(clxxxv. 19).—A coloured print, which 
is rare, but occasionally to be found, was 





“Published Dec’ 10, 1787, by W. Richard- 
son at his Ancient and Modern Print Ware- 


official guardian of the wealth of ancient | house No. 174 Strand.”” The wording under 
monuments in and around that town, mem- | the print suggests that it is from a picture 
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at Nether Winchendon—it may be there still, 
but has not been noticed by the writer, who 
knows the house well. 

Simon Mayne, the younger, seems to have 
recovered Dinton after his father the regicide 
died in the Tower in 1661 (‘ Vict. County 
Hist.’, ii, 274); it is likely that Bigg was 
associated with the father—but to make him 
a kind of Man in the Iron Mask is to go too 
far. 

Neither the Dinton Album (which was 
begun only fifteen years before the print), nor 
the shoe were left at Dinton when Col. 
Goodall left; nor is the other shoe known at 
the Ashmolean, 

G. E. 
“DICH MAN,* POOR MAN,” ETC. 
(clxxxiv. 140, 209, 264, 323; clxxxv. 
56, 58).—My wife has a German ver- 





sion of the French divination rhyme 
quoted by Mr. Percy WHIcHELO (clxxxiv. 
323) which she thinks she must have | 


picked up either during a holiday at Hom- | 


burg in early childhood or from some German | 
Perhaps, if | 
it | 
would give a clue to the locality of its source. | 


nurse or friend in England. 
“klein wenig’’ is a dialect expression, 
It was recited when counting fruit stones, 
or picking petals from a flower or leaves from 
a sprig and runs as follows: 

Er liebt mich: von Herzen, mit 
klein wenig, garnicht. 


Schmerzen, 
W. Percy Merrick. 
{[Mr. Merrick refers us to a note in Skeat’s 


Chaucer, on ‘ The Book of the Duchesse,’ |. 723: 


“Each pawn had an individuality of its own, no 
two being made alike. . . Caxton’s ‘Game of the 
Chesse ’ shows this clearly. . . 


According to him, | 


the pawns were (beginning from the King’s Rook’s | 


Pawn) the Labourer, Smith, Clerk (or Notary), 
Merchant, Physician, Taverner, Guard and Ribald 
... and this is why our common saying of 
‘tinker. tailor, soldier, sailor, gentleman, apothe- 
cary, ploughboy, thief’ enumerates eight condi- 
tions.” 

To which Skeat appends a footnote: 

“The thief is the Ribald; the ploughboy, the 
Labourer: the apothecary, the Physician; the 
soldier, the Guard; the tailor, the Merchant; the 
tinker, the Smith. Only two are changed.” 

We are much obliged to Mr. Merrick for put- 
ting us on this track—Eb | 
“NOTHING BUT THEIR EYES TO 

WEEP WITH”? (clxxxiii. 382).—A 
French version of the phrase appears in 
Honoré de Balzac’s ‘ Eugénie Grandet,’ 
placing it at least as early as 1833. 


In the | 


1900 edition (N.Y.) it can be found in th 
third chapter, p. 93 : 

Des gens ont donné leurs denrées a Guillaume 
Grandet sur sa réputation d’honneur et de probité: 
puis il a tout pris, et ne leur laisse que les yeux pour 
pleurer. 

ELLEN Kenrnty, 

(From American ‘N. & Q.’, June, 1943.) 


ORD MAYORS OF LONDON (elxxay, 
20, 85, 109).—Though not quite within the 
period he asks for, Mr. Bryan I’ Anson may 
like to be told of the portrait by our Lan 


caster artist, James Lonsdale, of Sir 
Claudius Stephen Huntef, Lord Mayor, 
1811-2 (‘D.N.B.’, xxviii, 286). This was 


exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1813, 
T. Cann HucGHeEs, F.3.a. 


Queries on this subject will be found in 
48. iii, and 9 S, viii, and vol. i should 
also be consulted. I have a note dated % 
June 1929, referring to the portrait of Sir 
Samuel Fludyer, Lord ‘Mayor, 1761, by Hob- 
day; also of John Olney, Lord Mayor, 1446, 
from one of the Wriothesley manuscripts, the 
latter from The Times, 21 March 1938, 

The portrait of Lord Mayor Nottage, by 
M. Ridley Corbet, A.R.A., lost in 1917, was 
advertised for in 1927. Was it ever recor 
ered ? 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


ARISHES WITH TWO NAMB 

(clxxxiv 48, 116, 169, 238, 292, 351).— 

Newhaven, Sussex (anciently called Meech 
ing). 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


K YND KYNN KNAWNE _ KEPPI 
(clxxxv. 52).—I should guess that Keppe 
is misread, the p’s being really the older 
letter thorn or th, and that the phrase is 
Kind Kin, Known Kith. af 


(From ‘ Journal’ of the Society for Army 
Historical Research, Summer, 1943.) 
LANCER CAP (clxxxiv. 230).—The num- 

ber of distinct types of Lancer cap 
which have been worn in the British Am 
is five. Full details with dimensions and 
illustrations can be found in an article 
the late D. Hastings Irwin in The Cavalry 
Journal for April, 1914 (vol. ix, p. 238). 


E. Mastin. 
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‘The Library. : 








Studies in English: 1941, (University of 
Texas. ) 
HIS twenty-first number of the series has 
a pleasant editorial note on the history 
and the character of the production, the work 
of ‘‘nationally-known scholars, of callow 
Ph.D.’s, of bright graduate students, and of 
those of us who are merely teachers with an 
urge, but little time, for research.” The 
papers in a collection like this are bound 
to vary in value, but on the whole this num- 
ber seems to us much better stuff than that 
for 1939, which we noticed three years ago. 
It opens with a very learned article on the 
sources of a Middle-English poem, ‘ Seege 
of Troye,’ and descends abruptly to a fifteen- 
page proof that Shakespeare was familiar 
with the early chapters of Genesis and the 
doctrine of original sin. Learning is again 


prominent in the searching analysis of 
opinions on Enthusiasm (1650-1660), 
regarded as dangerous to society. Criticism 


was plainly abusive, like that of Burton, 
Dryden and Butler, or carefully reasoned as 
with Hobbes and More—an odd couple— 
Casaubon and Jeremy Taylor. ‘‘ Bunyan’s 
Court Scenes’? are next compared with 
various alleged sources. Dryden’s influence 
as a Tory writer is found on a wide survey 
of contemporary writ to have been less than 
that of Sir Roger L’Estrange. Another very 
interesting article deals with ‘‘ Strolling 
Actors’ in Eighteenth-Century England.” 
The journal of Mrs. Siddons’ father is 
adduced to show that the usual sordid 
squalor of that branch of the profession had 
its exceptions, The paper that has pleased 
us most was perhaps ‘Lord Byron on 
America.’ Everyone knows of his favourable 
opinion whether due to the fact that Ameri- 
cans read his poems, or that they hated 
England and so did he; but much in this 
article will be new to most readers. Isaac 
D'Israel’s notes on the Romantic poets, 
recorded by his son, and here first printed, 
do not amount to much; nor does a new 
Browning letter; yet these papers are not 


quite negligible. The last two articles present | 
a contrast which must have delighted the 


editor who arranged them—an assemblage of 
“documents ’’ on D’Oyly Carte’s experiment 
of lighting the new Savoy by electricity, and 
4 most laborious analysis of Whitman’s 








| 
| 





Catalogue Rhetoric. Only ‘‘4Whitmaniacs,”’ 


and not all of them, will want to 
know that ‘‘the catalogues are not 
only adverbial modifiers introducing the 


sentence, or the subjects of the verb, or 
the verbs of one subject, or the objects of 
the verb, but may also be appositives in an 
expanded sentence.”’ 


The Place-Names of Cambridgeshire and the 
Isle of Ely. By P. H. Reaney. English 
Place-Name Society, vol. xix. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1934. 23s. 6d.) 

HIS volume, dedicated to the memory of 
W. W. Skeat, is one of the very few in 

the series which in their final form are the 
work of a single hand; here the same hand 
as that which produced ‘ Essex.’ Generous 

help, however, is generously acknowledged. A 

first acquaintance conveys the impression 

that little or nothing has been left undone 
which could have been done in the light of 
present knowledge. The material available 
consisted chiefly of a wealth of manuscripts 
preserved in the University and at Ely. The 
indications the names afford of an early 
settlement in this region agree with those of 
archaeology, notwithstanding the absence of 
the collective element -ingas. Only six Cel- 
tic names, including hybrids, have survived, 
and four of these are rivers: Granta, Nene, 

Kennet, Chatteris. ‘‘Saxon Street’’ in 

Woodditton parish, a lost Sackbridge in Bot- 

tisham and a lost Saxmere in Chilford Hun- 

dred may indicate Saxon communities in this 
predominantly Anglian area, and Swabians 
may have dealt at Swaffham; but the pre- 
sumed formation of the compounds is not 
above suspicion. And Vandlebury is Waen- 
del’s Fort, not that of the Vandals. Scan- 
dinavian influence is slighter than further 
north but greater than in the counties lying 
southward, and stronger in the field-names 
than in the major names. Much of it has 
the appearance of having replaced English 
names. The Anglo-Norman element is not 
strong. It has, however, affected the name of 

Cambridge, whose evolution from ‘‘ Gronta- 

bricc,’’ the bridge on the Granta, is due to 

Norman pronunciation. The town’s original 

name was ‘‘ Grantacaestir’’ from its river, 

for which ‘‘Cam”’ is merely a misguided 
coinage from ‘‘ Cambridge.’’ The present 

Grantchester is another French perversion. 

Normally it should be ‘‘ Grantset.’’ ‘ 
The local names reveal a dozen words 
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hitherto unknown both in ‘the Old English 
language and in English place-names, besides 
many others which very seldom occur else- 
where. A few of the innumerable points of 
interest may be noted. The least etymologi- 
cally-minided persons evince curiosity about 
the Gog Magog Hills. Mr. Reaney quotes, 
without dissenting, Camden’s attribution of 
the name to members of the University, who 
gave it to the figure, now invisible, cut in the 
turf by their fore-runners, according to a 
seventeenth century MS. Ermine Street was 
named from the local clan of Earningas (cf. 
Arningford Hundred and Arrington). Of 
the large number of field and other minor 
names many are taken from medieval sources, 
and their situations cannot now be located 
Among those that can, Mutlow at’ the junc- 
tion of three Hundreds and Mutler in Thrip- 
low Hundred signify, as in West Cheshire, 
a moot-hill ; so does Mettle Hill in Meldreth 
parish. ‘“‘Silver Street’? remains unex- 
plained. Findsilver Lane, 1296, was the first 
name of Trinity Lane, Cambridge, but Silver 
Street there and in Ely were not so-named 
till the sixteenth century or later. Sea Field, 
Sea Dike Bank, and other ‘‘ sea’’ names re- 
mind us that the country formerly possessed 
a coastline. There is a marked absence of 
names relating to paganism, an unexpected 
deficiency in an early-settled district; Lut 
Puck is twice commemorated, and once a 
dragon. “Catsbrain’”’ (p..315), frequent 
in the south for fields where the soil is coarse- 
grained, as a common noun doés not stand 
quite alone, it may be remarked. Cat-head, 
catshead-band, catheadly-rock, and catscope 
or catscalp (i.e., head, skull), all denote soils 
or-ores of a granulated nature; while 
‘brains’ is the Kentish term for a porous 
fossilized ‘‘coral.’’ On p. 315 the “ earliest 
reference ’’ to catbrain in Staffordshire is not 
dated, nor is the source of the quotation 
given. At all events, the word was recorded 
for that county by White Kennet at the end 
of the seventeenth century. 

The study of personal and family names 
is as usefully served by this as by the preced- 
ing county volumes. There is the usual con- 
venient map of the Hundreds and parishes, 
and two outlines showing the distribution 
of habitation names and nature names res- 
pectively. 





In a book of a kind which is partiey 
liable to misprints it is pleasing to not 
hardly any. The misplaced apostrophes! 
Poors’ Fen (p. 132), Hick’s Drove (p. 20 
Hawe’s Lane (p. 203), and elsewhere, j 


probably the result of faithful adherence) 


the 6 inch Ordnance map; but not so 
‘childrens’ spring’’ on p. 39. The lin 
the foot of p. 220 appears to have stray 
from its proper context. : 


OBITUARY: Epwarp Heron-Auey,™ 


It is long since we ought to have lit a cam 
on the Altar of the Dead to Mr. Hane 
ALLEN, an old contributor, and we owe 
reminder to a correspondent. ) 
ALLEN died on 28 March, at the age of 8 
We ourselves remembered his name mo 
easily as a translator (a literal translate 
of Omar Khayyam. His linguistic quali 
tions led to his being called to work in 


Mr. Hero 


Staff Intelligence Department of the Wa 


Office in 1918. But besides Persian, his if 


terests were wide, in microscopy, the violif 


palmistry, conjuring. His life was as full 
it was long, He mentioned his recreatic 
as Persian literature, marine zoology, me 
ology, heraldry, bibliography, 
essays and scientific romances, auricula 
eperes™ culture. An admirable Crichte 
—Ep. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. - | 


We beg leave to state that we do not und 


to return communications which, for any reason, W 


do not print. 


APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charg 
to ove : 


Contributors are requested alwa 
names and addresses, for the information 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to | 
article which has already appeared, correspondet 
are requested to give within parentheses — imi 
diately after the exact_heading—the numbers of | 
series volume and — at which the contribuii 
in queStion is to be found. 4 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
contributor, correspondents are requested to p 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the num 
of the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refé 

THe Manager will be pleased to forward ff 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresses 
friends which readers may like to send to him. 
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